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RELATION    OF    TEE    UiilTSD    STATES    GOVERKuiEET    TO  THE 
LABOR    ORGANIZATIONS    DURE  HQ    THE    WAR.  1917-1919. 
A    STUDY    Q    LABOR  ADiuIlJISTRATlOH. 

Part  I    Relation  of  Labor  to  the  United  States  Government. 

For  the  last  century  civilization  has  been  laying  wise  and 
skillful  hands  upon  the  forces  of  Uature  to  make  them  serve  men, 
to  pror.ote  their  well-being  and  development.     In  the  midst  of  all 
this  came  the  fearful  war  cry.     "We  of  Amerioa,  far  removed  from 
the  sound  of  the  drums  and  the  march  of  mobilization,  looked  at 
one  another  and  murmured, 'It  can't  be  true.'    Grim  realization 
came  as  we  felt  the  shock  of  the  revolutionary  changes  that  par- 
alyzed industry.""1'    Through  no  fault  of  their  own  the  working 
people  of  the  United  States  have  been  made  to  feel  the  consequence 
of  war  caused  by  the  spirit  of  greedy  government  agents. 

The  first  shock  of  the  war  that  brought  stagnation  to  indus- 
try resulted  in  the  closing  o£  shops,  mills  and  docks,    liany  men 
were  thrown  out  of  employment #    European  trade  was  stopped  and 
as  a  result  many  of  our  factories  were  closed  down,    ilany  workers 
saw  only  hunger,  misery  and  despair  for  them  in  the  future  as  they 
had  but  little  laid  aside.     Only  the  organized  laborers  were  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  and  maintain  the  American  standards  of 
living.    The  constructive  efforts  made  to  help  the  workers  during 
1  Gompers,  Samuel:  American  Labor  and  the  War, page  39 
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this  emergency  were  made  by  thw  labor  organizations.     Samuel  Gompers 

says  that  through  the  trade  organisations  the  workers  co-operated 

with  responsible  national,  state  and  mlnicipal  authorities  to  meet 

emergencies  while  at  the  same  time  saf e-guarding  the  workers  from 

exploiation  which  naturally    results  from  the  ruthless,  brutal  spirit 

1 

•vhich  war  engenders. 

It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  for  some  time  prior  to  the 
entranoe  of  our  country  into  the  war,  it  was  evident  to  all . thinking 
unionists  that  the  Central  Powers  had  established  an  extensive 
organization  and  were  carrying  on  a  carefully  prepared,  very  plaus- 
ible and  appealing  propaganda  to  influence  the  working  men  and  wom- 
en of  America  against  the  idea  of  the  United  Spates  becoming  a  par- 
ticipant in  that  ~ar.      The  central  idea  of  their  propaganda  was  to 
leave  the    impression  that  it  was  a  war  caused  by  rich  men,  exploi- 
ters of  labor,  who  were  fighting  to  see  which  particular  aggregation 
would  have  the  power  to  exploit  the  working  people  of  Europe,  and 
that  no  matter  which  side  won  it  would  make'    no  difference  to  the 

laborer;  that  the  laborers  would  have  to  pay  the  bills  and  stand  -^or 

2 

the  exploitation  afterwards. 

The  officers    of  the  labor  moVemeat  knew  better  than  this.  They 
realized  that  there  was  only  one  side  on  which  to  enttr  the  war  and 
that  was  on  the  side  of  civilization  ,  on  the  side  of  the  republic 
of  ?ranoe  and  the  democracy  of  England. 

1  Gompers,  Samuel  :    American  Labor  and  the  War,  page  44 

2  Blue  Book  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  1919-1920    page  110 
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So  just  prior  to  our  entrance  into  the  war  Samuel  Gompers, 
President  of  the  American  federation  of  Labor,  called  a  labor  con- 
ference at  Washington  inarch  12,  1917,  and  there  thay  adopted  the 
declaration  that  showed  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  labor 
would  be  loyal  to  the  government  if  drawn  into  ihe  war.     In  that 
meeting  the  following  declaration  was  adopted: 

"We,  the  offioers  of  the  national  and  International 
Trade  Unions  of  America  in  a  national  conference 
assembledin  the  capital  of  our  nation,  hereby  pledge 
ourselves  in  peace  and  in  war,  in  stress  or  in  storm, 

to  stand  unreservedly  by  the  standards  of  liberty 
and  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  institutions 
and  ideals  of  our  republic.     In  this  solemn  hour 
of  our  nation's  life,  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that 
our  Republic  may  be  safeguarded  in  its  unswerving 
desire  for  peace;  that  our  people  may  be  spared 
the  horrors  and  the  burden  of  war;  that  they  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  and  develop  the 
arts  of  peace,  human  brotherhood  and  a  higher 
civilization.    But,  die pit e  all  our  endeavors  and 
hope,  should  our  country  be  drawn  into  the  male- 
strom  of  European  Conflict,  we,  v/ith  these  ideals 
of  liberty  and  justice  herein  declare,  as  the  in- 
dispensable basis  .or  national  policies,  offer  our 
services  to  our  country  in  every  field  of  activity 
to  defend,  safeguard  and  preserve  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States  of  Amerioa  against  its  enemiee 
whomsoever  they  may  be,  and  we  call  upon  our 
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fellow  workers  and  fellow  citizens  in  the  holy 
name  of  Labor,  Justice,  Freedom  and  Eumeinity  to 
devotedly  and  patriotically  give  like  service."^ 


Before  giving  a  complete  discussion  on  the  attitude  of  labor 
curing  the  war,  the  nature  of  the  labor  problem  during  the  war  and 
the  oauses  of  the  indurtrial  unrest  must  b  presented. 

Chapter  I    nature  of  the  Labor  Problem  During  the  War 

The  labor  problem  during  the  war,  as  well  as  to-day,  was  a 
problem  of  the  means  of  production  and  the  mcans  of  distribution. 
The  problem  was  one  of  industrial  democracy.    Perhaps  no  other  war 
has  lone  so  much  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  world's  oorcmon 
laborers  and  to  promote  the  feeling  of  solidarity  of  their  interests 
and  the  indtspensibility  cf  labor  in  the  protection  of  rational 
velfare  and  in  the  execution  of  a  national  program  was  never  more 
fully  realized.     The  aspects  of  the  labor  problem  that  affected 
production  have  been  summed  up  as  (a)  the  supply  and  distribution 
of  skilled  and  unskilled  workers;  (b|  the  labor  migrationand  labor 
turnover;   (c)  '.he  variation  in  the  wage  scales  and  the  necessity  of 
.v age  standardization;  (d)  the  housing  and  transportation  facilities 
for  the  greatly  concentrated  masses  of  workers  in  the  war  industries 
(e)  the  need  of  increasing  and  maintaining  labor  efficiency;  (f) 
che  displacement  of  men  workers  by  women  and  children,  especially 
in  war  industries;  (g)  the  tendency  to  break  down  labor  safeguards; 

(h)  the  problem  of  industrial  unrest. 
1    gompcr,  s 


'amuel:  American  Labor  and  th*  '.Var  Page  295 
■■"trim    nr„n  n,  i.lLJ  M~  w  ggBrig^    Pa£e  6l 
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LaBbr  supply  and  Its  Distribution. 
During  the  war  two  conditions  arose  that  caused  the  supply  of 
labor  to  decrease,    ~any  men  withdrew  from  the  industries  of  our 
country  to  join  the  army  and  the  navy.    There  was  al8$    a  decrease 
due  -O  the  decrease  in  the  tide  of  immigration  v/hich  in  normal  times 
furnished  a  constant  stream  of  workmen  for  our  industries,     V/ith  the 
inevitable  increase  in  production,  new  difficulties  arose,  and  the 
problem  resolved  itself  into  the  following  forms:   (a)  securing  an 
additional  supply  of  labor  for  war  industries;   (b)  iivising  means 

and  methods  of  keeping  the  labor  supply  once  it  was  secured;   (c)  the 

in 

equipping  and  traing  laborers  for  their  respective  tasks  in  the 
given  industry  which  called  for  labor  dilution,1 

The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  1910-1917  gives 

2 

the  following  figures  on  immigration: 

Total  number  of  ITet  Addition 

Immigrants  Departed         1  tot he  Popula 

tion  of  the 
United  State 


1910 

1,041,570 

202,436 

839,134 

1911 

878,587 

295,666  • 

582,921 

1912 

838,587 

333,262 

504,910 

1913 

1,197,892 

308,190 

889,702 

1914 

1,218,480 

303,338 

915,142 

1915 

326,700 

204,074 

122,626 

1917  b 

298,826 

129,765 

169,061 

Total 

1 

6 ,095,530 

1,843,008 

4,252,622 

JL    Vfatkine,  Gordon:  Op  Cit    Page  51 

\  3ureau  of  foreign  and  Domestic  ComT-Sfne    Papa  9?- 


Year      Total  number  of 

Immigrants  Arrived 
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During  the  year  1918,  110,618  were  admitted  and  94,585  were 
departed.    The  net  addition  was  16,©33.1    For  this  eight  year  peric  I 
it  is  seen  that  66.3  percent  were  added  in  the  first  four  years, 
v/hioh  makes  a  decrease  of  about  50  percent  for  the  latter  period. 
This  data  shows  that  during  the  war  the  United  States  did  not 
receive  its  usual  annual  labor  supply. 

Judge  Gary,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

in  an  address  before  the  Conmreroial  Club  in  Chicago,  early  in  June 

1917,  voiced  the  convictions  of  industrial  leaders  .    Among  other 

things  he  pointed  out  that  (a)  there  existed  a  great  need  for 

both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  especially  the  latter;   (b)  to  the 

extent  that  workmen  are  lacking  in  number,  wealth  and  raw  materi&l£ 

are  without  value;   (c)  to  meet  this  labor  shortage  the  United  Statq|s 

houli  bring  a  supply  of  workmen  from  the  Islands,  Porto  Rico, 

2 

Vifcgin  Ialands,  and  from  oriental  flountries. 


it  had  been  estimated  that  it  takes  from  six  to  ten  workers 

3 

in  the  rear  to  keep  one  soldier  in  the  trenches.      This  shows  the 
great  need  _or  laborers  in  industry  during  the  war.    As  the  war 
advanced  z'ne  problem  became  more  ssrious  and  the  week  ending 
July  27,  1918, thirty  four  out  of  forty  eight  states  faced  a 
serious  labor  shortage  of  industrial  workers* 


1  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration, 1918 

page  9 

2  Iron  Age,  Vol.  101  (Ho. 2)    page  137 

3  U.S.  Employment  Service  Bulletin:  Sec.  Of  Labor  Wilson,  July31, 

1918,  page  6 

4  Ibid    page  9 


War  Construction 

709,184 

^rrzy  Personnel,  Civilian  Workers 

185,000 

poo  lpr 

Housing 

30,000 

Munitions 

878,800 

Llines 

165,916 

Railways  Tracks  and  Shops 

35,000 

item  Labor 

1,  646,931 
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The  following  figures  issued  from  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  in  the  spring  of  1918,  indicate  the  gravity  of  the  problem 
of  labor  shortage. 

1 

War  Labor  Ueeds 


To  meet  this  general  need  for  trained  workers  the  United  States 

Training  and  dilution  Service  was  established,  while  the  United  Statajls 

Employment  Service  assumed  the  responsibility  ror  the  general  adjust- 

2 

ment  of  the  problem  of  the  labor  supply  and  distribution, 

Government  officials  denied  that  such  a  serious  shortage  existed 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  but  it  was  a  question  of  the  proper  dis- 
tribution.    On  the  side  of  production  ,  the  government  started  with 
three  entirely  detached  departments,  War,  llavy  and  the  Shipping 
Board  all  bidding  against  each  other  for  men  and  materials  .  Workers 
were  encouraged  to  fleck  into  inaccessible  and  already  congested 
eastern  cities  "hile  suitable  equipment  and  available  labor  in  the 
middle  weat    -as  left  unrequest ioned.    Eastern  corporations,  glutted 

1  U.S.  Dep't  of  Labor,  Information  and  Education:Service  Bulletin 
on  Employment  Questions,  by  Charles  T.  Clayton,  page  12 

2  Watkins,  Gordon;     Op.  Cit.     page  61 
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with  war  jontracts,  advertised  indiscriminately  i:or  labor  in  the 
middle  west  before  they  had  exhausted  x>he  available  supply  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  their  plants.    Too  oft  enj  their  only  reason 
:'or  neglect  was  their  hostility  to  trade  unions.1 

The  conclusions  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  relat- 

to 

IT*/ th«  labor  supply  at  the  beginning  of  1919  were  stated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  as  follows: "Cur  problem  then  is  one  of 
readjustment  "to  supply  "he  demand  for  workers  in  those  trades 
which  are  expanding  rapidly,  such  as  shipbuilding  and  munition 
factories.    At  present  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor  in  some  trades 
and  a  surplus  in  others.    It  is  dtyjp  task  to  make  the  supply  equal 
to  the  demand,  which  will  envolve  transportation  of  workmen  v51- 
untarily   :rom  one  section  to  another,  housing  them  in  their  new 
homes,  and  training  the  unrkilled  men  when  .the  skilled  supply  in 
any  particular  line  of  work  is  short."2 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Post  .-..aid  the  same  thing 
about  the  farm^.abor.     He  said  that  two  thirds  of  . the  farm  labor 
shortage  was  imaginary  and  the  other  third  could  be  remedied  by 

!l 

team  work,co-operation,  and  not  so  much  talk  about  importing  Chinesn 

E.V.  V/ilcox,  an    agriculturist  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Farm 

management  says  that  in  1918  there  were  700, 000  retired  farmers 

in  the  United  States  not  occupied  in  any  gainful  occupation.  The 

very  fact  of  their  being  retired  farmers  indicated  that  they  had 

been  successful  in  their  occupation  •    llany  of  these  were  of  course 

past  middle  age,  _but  t he  maj orlty  _of  _them  were  still  capable  of 
1    Sew  Republic:  Labor  and  Production  Control,  April  20,1913 
$     jffi e^  in  Zjle  Cjli3''o0  Tribune  Jan.  10,1918  | 

****     *sm.  iv,  ffn 
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1 

doing  efficient  servioe  on    farms,      Ke  rent  on  to  say  that  there 

were  5,QCG,CGC  boys  between  the  ages  bf  sixteen  and  twenty  one  in 

the  country    and  although  many  of  them  were  city  boys  they  were 

naturally  alert,  ^uick  to  learn,  fill  of  energy  and  under  proper 

2 

guidar.ee  could  render  a  good  account  of  themselves  on  the  farm. 


So  it  can  be  said  that  although  for  specific  industries  at 
definate  periods  there  was  an  acute  labor  shortage,    "or  the  n«+ion 
as  a  whole  there  was  not. 


Labor  Turnover 

Gordon  Y/atkins  has  defined  "labor  turnover11  as  the  change  in 

the  personnel  of  workmen  resulting  from  the  hiring  and  termination 

of  employment,  and  has  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  serious 

3 

problems  inthe  American  industry,  even  in  normal  tdtaes.      Prior  to 

the  war  labor  turnover  in  the  United  States  was  said  to  be  about 

three  hundred  percent  per  annum,  and  the  ziflteber  of  vacancies  occurr- 

year 

ing  in  American  industry  every  /was  estimated  to  be  more  than  . 
4 

1C0,0GC,000,      Llany  establishments  which  in  peace  had  a  labor  turn- 
over of  two  hundred  percent  to  three  hundred  per-  cent  per  annum  found 
that  during  the  war,  a  turnover  of  one  hundred  a  week  was  common, 
A  study  was  made  of  twenty  eight  establishments  in  Cincinnati  and  it 
j  was  found    that  one  fourth  of  the  establishments  covered  had  had 
;   a  turnover  off  less  than  one  hundred  percent,  a  little  over 


1  American  Labor  Leg  Review  8:   1918  page  41 

2  Ibid 

3  V/atkins,  Gordon:  Gp  Cit  page  63 

4  U.S.  Employment  Service  Bulletin,  July  31,  1918  page  IS 
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two  fifths  a  turnover  of  one  hundred  -md  undBr  two  hundred  percent, 
and  in  only  on9  establishment  was  the  turnover  greater  than  four 
hundred  percent."1*    An  investigation  was  rr.ade  for  the  year  ending 
June  1,1918.     The  study  covered  thirty  seven  est ablishments  in  more 
than  twenty  industries  of  the  city  of  Detroit.    The  average  annual 
foroe  of  the  two  groups  of  establishments  was  42,797  and  88,815 
respectively.     It  was  founff  that  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  Detroit 
firms  had  a  turnover  exceeding  lour  hunired  percent.    Lore  than  thre< 
fifths  of  them  had  a  turnover  exceeding  three  hundred  percent.  In 
Cleveland,  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  establishments  had  a  turn- 
over of  less  than  ^hree  hundred  percent  and  one  fourth  exceeded  it. 
The  greater  turno  ver  in  Detroit  was  due  ,it  is  believed,  to  the 
more  intense  competition  for  labor  in  Detroit  where  the  extent  of 
war  manufacturing  activities  was  much  greater.     In  this  connection 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  extent  of  the  labor  turnover,  in  both  of 
the  cities  , assumed  much  greater  proportions  during  the  early  months 
of  the  summer  of  1918,  when  decided  shortages  of  common  labor  began 
to  be  felt  in  the  war  industries.      Many  an  establishment  of  Cleve- 
land and  Detroit  showed  a  monthly  labor  turnover  of  from  fifty  to 
sixty  ^ercent  -_uring  tlis  period.     One  large  firm  in  this  city  of 
Cleveland,  engaged  in  the  most  urgent  war  work,  lost  ninety  seven 

percent  of  the  force  6n  one  of  its  main  departments  during  the  month 
2 

of  May  1918. 

1  U.b.  Monthly  Review        March  1918  page  35 

2  Ibid  1913  page  12-14 
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Gordon  Watkins  has  enumerated  the  causes  of  this  enormous 
.ncrease  in  the  la-bor  turnover  as  follows;   (a)  the  great  inequality 
.n  the  wage  scales  prevailing  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
und  especially  in  different  industries  '.vithin  the  same  t errit ory ,and 

b4  the  unscientific  employment  and  management  of  workmen.    The  in- 
equality in  the  wage  scale  was  due  to  the  unprecedented  competition 
:  or  laborers.    Wages  were  especially  high  in  ship  yards  and  other 
establishments  working  on  government  contracts,  such  as  those  let  by 
he  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.     Other  causes  were  the  lack  of  props: 
Lousing  and  transportation  facilities , and  the  marked  tendency  for 
:olored  unskilled  laborers, at  the  approach  of  cold  weather  ,  to  leave 
lie  northern  shipyards  and  manufacturing  establishments  for  the  South 
ahis  ..ousing  situat ionwas  indeed  serious.    Thousands  of  men  who  came 
zo  the  shipyards  in  response  to  patriotic  appeals  found  themselves 
adrift  in  the  city  slums,  at  the  mercy  of  profiteering  landlords,  or 
without  any  lodging  whatever  short  of  the  police  station  floors. 
What  would  have  been  a  carefully  selected  and  compactly  mobilized 

industrial  army  was  converted  into  a  demoralized  mob  of  joyless  and 

2 

homeless  men.     It  caused  much  labor  unrest.      And  what  has  been  said 
•  about  the  shipyard  industries  may  be  said  of  others  and  as  the  wage 
earners  did  not  have  to  stay  in  one  place  the  army  of  moving  men  was 
enlarg ed. 

Inequality  in  the  Wage  Scales. 
The  absence  of  wage  standards  was  a  chief  factor  of  the  la-^or 


1  Watkins,  Gordon;     Cp  Cit    page  65 

2  L'ew  Republic  14:  Mareb  2,  1918    page  132 
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unrest.    The  great es  t  variation  in  wages  prevailed  in  the  same 
sections  of  the  jountry,  and  in  tile  same  kind  of  occupations,  as  well 
as  between  various  industries  and  different  sections  of  the  country. 
Employers,  anxious  to  fill  war  contracts  which  offered  an  attractive 
differential,  entered  into  unrestricted  competition  for  labor/,in  the 
process  of  bargaining  offered  special  wage    inducements.  "Labor 
.as  not  at  fault  for  obeying  the  motive  of  self-interest  in  migrating 
: rom  one  establishment  to  another  in  response  to  these  special  wage 
offers,  :or  it  was  a  rar3    experience  for  labor  to  be  so  much  sought 
after.     They  were  doing  just  what  all  good  business  men  do — seeking 
the  market  that  guarantees  the  maximum  net  returns'.1^" 

As  it  has  been  said  before  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
difficulty  was  attributed  to  the  wage  policy  of  the  Uniteft  States 
Shipping  Eoard  and  other  government  agencies  and  their  procedure 
was  severly  criticised  as  it  is  indicated  by  the  followings: 

The  shipbuilding  industry  has  been  brought  conspicuously  into 
view  because  of  the  extraordinary  -..'age  policy  adopted    by  the  United 
States  Shipping  Eoard,  which  has  undertaken  to  outbid  all  employers, 
private  and  public,  and  without  ai:y  attempt  at  standarizat ion  of  rat^ 
has  instituted  wage  scales  so  high  as  not  only  to  demoralize  the 
labor  market,  but  also  to  induce  the  idling  of  employees  to  such  an 

2 

extent  as    to  reduce  their  efficiency  irom  thirty  to  fifty  percent. 
In  the  shipyards  alone  upon  the  advise  of-  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,    /age  advances  were  made  i  uring  the  first  year  of  our  partic- 
ipation in  the  war  aggregating  forty  and  fifty  percent  ,  although 

L  1    Catkins,  Gordon;     Cp  Cit    page  66 
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the  wage  scales  were  already  high.    This  was  in  addition  to  the  ten 
percent  bonus  paid  by  the  Board  to  men  working  si.%.  consecutive  days 
a  week.*-    After  the  government  took  over  th«  railroads  lr«  LcAdoo 
as  Director  General  on  Liay  26 ,L  authorized  an  advance  in  wage! 

aggregating  $3,000,000,  benefitting  approximately  2,000,000  work- 
men and  this  adtoanoe  was  followed  by  others  aggregating  hundreds 

2 

Of  millions  of  dollars. 

All  these  facts  go  to  show  that  the  Inequality  of  wage  stand- 
ards was  due  to  the  competition  for  workmen  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployers and  also  the  influence  of  the  government  as  an  employer  of 
labor. 

Industrial  Housing  and  Transportation. 
The  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  wage  earners  in  the  indus- 
trial centers  caused  cities  to  spring  up  aialost  over  night.    As  it 
has  been  stated  this  situation  caused  much  unrest  as  the  concentra- 
tionof  so  large  a  laboring  population  within  a  comparatively  short 
time  was  oound  to  result  in  indescribable  congestion,  for  neither 
the  government  or  private  individuals  wart  able  in  the  limited  tlrce 
to  provide  adequate  housingfacilities.    The  report  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1917  by  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  conditions 
illustrated  the  sitaation  by  citing  a  Uew  England  manufacturing 
city  in  which  sixteen  concerns  were  engaged  uponwar  contracts,  and 
to  which  10,000  additional  men  had  flocked  with  practically  no  liv- 
ing quarters  provided.    In  some  plants  the  production  of  guns  and 
other  munitions  was  threatened  to  be  curtailed  one  third  of  the 

1  Iron  Age    Vol  101  (Ho  3)     pages  204,  ujo 
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possible  output  within  three  rronths,  unless  necessary  housing  fac- 
ilities were  provided. 1  Naturally  this  did  not  help  the  condition 
of  industrial  unrest. 

Labor  Efficiency. 

In  order  to  produoe  the  maximum  amount  of  material  in  the  least 

amount  of  til  e,  the  question  of  efficiency  was  indeed  a  serious  one. 

The  government  had  to  eliminate  afl  far  as  possible  all  conscious 

and  purposeful  decrease  in  efficiency  or  withdrawal  of  labor  effort 

and  had  to  stimulate  the  efficiency  of  all  skilled  and  unskilled 

workers.     Often  the  workmen, conscious  of  their  indispensibility  in 

carrying  out  the  nation's  war  program, took  advantage  of  their  indep- 

er 

endenoe  and  eith. loafed  on  the  job  or  took  a  day  off  frequently. 

Gordon  Catkins  sayd  that  the  problem  of  labor  efficiency 
resclveditself  into  the  following  aspects:   (1)  a  decreas  in  labor 
efficiency,  due  to  (a)  high  wages,  which  enabled  the  men  to  be  idle; 
(b)  undesirable  working  conditions  and  unfit  living  conditions, 
which  were  not  conducive  to  health  rjid  effort;   (o)  the  independence 
of  labor  arising  out  of  the  abundance  of  employment,  which  encour- 
aged conscious  withdrawal  of  effort  or  soldiering;  (2)  the  shortage 
of  skilled  workmen  to  perform  the  more  technical  tasks  of  industry, 
due  to  a  lac^  of  a  dominate  and  adequate  national  system  of  indus- 
trial or  vocational  education.    The  remedies  suggest ed  w ere  (1|  im- 
provement of  the  working  day  and  living  conditions;   (2)  the  awaken- 
ing of  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  thdise 
men  who  purposely  loafted  o#  the  Job;  (3)  the  training  and  dilution 
1    U.S.    :.:6fcthly  Review    Decc-mber  1917      pages  18-20 
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of  labor  to  perform  the  increasing  number  of  skilled  and  semi-skillec 

Women  and  Children  in  Industry, 
The  heavy  demand  put  upon  industry  by  the  war    nd  the  calling 
into  military  servioe  of  approximately    a  million  men  before  Novem- 
ber 1917  drew  attention  to  the  possible  utilization  of  women  workers 
to  rake  up  the  deficiency.      The  employment of  women  and  children  in 
industry  involved  several  considerations,  among  which  wee  the  fol- 
lowing:  (1)  the  extent  to  which  womenand  children  could  assume  the 
more  difficult  and  heavy  taskfl  in  production  without  causing  injuriew 
to  themselves  and  endangering  their  future  usefulness  in  the  life  of 
the  natio:..  .     Prohibition  of  undesirable      results  in  this  regard  was 
possiblethrough  the  following  precautions;   (a)  Prohibition  of  lifting 
excessive  weights.    In  the  state  of  Hew  York  there  was  a  legal  max- 
imum of  twenty  five  pounds  for  women's  work  in  foundries  and  this 

2 

maximum  was  also  adopted  by  forty  large  industrial  plants  of  Detroit, 
(b)  The  protection  against  poisoning  incident  to  the  handling  of 
r.4.  nit  ions,   (o)  The  regulation  of  hours  of  labor  to  prevent  over- 
fatigue.  (2)  The  guarentee  of  equal  pay  for  ec;ual  work  where  women 
billed  the  positions  formerly  occupied  by  men.    Such  a  guarantee  was 
::eoessary  as  a  prevention  against  the  employment    of  women  as  a 
subterfuge  to         obtain  one  ap  and  exploitable  labor.     (3)  The 
establishment  of  facilities  for  training  unslilled  women  in  the  shor* 
est  possible  time  to  do  the  mechanical  tasks  previously  performed 

1  Watkins,  Gordon:     Op  Cit       pagee  76 
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by  men.   (4)  The  provision  of  conveniences  and  oomforts  in  order 
to  retain  the  right  class  of  women. 

The  slogan  "Equal  pay  for  equal    *ork    without  discrirination 
as  to  sexj  -as  one  of  the  basie  principles  governing,  the  procedure 
of  the  War  Labor  Board  and  its  subsidiary  representatives,  and  a 
surprisingly  extensive  acc  eptance  of  this  policy  was  evidenced  by 
industrial  enterprises  independent  of  the  influences  of  government- 
al commissions  or  boards.^" 

Labor  Safeguards 
An  unmistakable  loss  of  health,  output  and  national  effective- 
ness liad  resulted  in  other  belligent  countries  from  the  serious 
breakdown  of  protective  labor  regulations.     Futhermore,  it  had  been 
repeatedly  iemonstrated  in  the  experience  of  American  industries 
that  accident,  over- fatigue  and  occupational  diseases  tend  to 
increase  pari  passe  with  the  speedingup  of  workers,  lengthening 

of  working  day  and  otherwise  breaking  down  nrotective  measures  de- 

2 

signed  to  conserve  labor.      In  view  of  these  facts  it  was 

necessary  to  protect  American  labor.     So  in  dispite  of  scattering 

attempts  to  suspend  measures  for  the  protection  of  industrial 

vorkers,  Congress  and  twenty  two  states  and  territories  which  had 

legislative  session  in  1918  almost  unanimously  insisted  on  uphold- 
er 

ing  ,  enforcing    aad  extending  labor  laws.      During  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  1918  reports  showed  that  500, COO  employees 
gained  the  eight  hour  day,  the  total  numbers  affected  since  1915 

1  Watkins, Gordon:     op  Cit    page  82 
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,  there  was 

seing  estimated  at  1,448,000.       Of  course  it  is  true  that/ a  suspend 

Dion  of  the  Federal  eight-hour  laws  under  the  authority  of  the  Uaval 

Appropriations  Aot  ,  approved  Llaroh  4,1917  due  to  the  national 

2 

emergency  :'or  -vork  connected  v/ith  the  war.      There  was  also  a  waiver 
Df  the  eight-hour  day  law  for  nhe  navy  department  contracts  under  the 
authority  of  the  President's  order,  Llarch  22,1917  and  issued  in 
3ecretary  of  Uavy  Daniels  order  of  June  23,  1917. 

Industrial  Unrest. 
A  great  war  like  the  world  war  wa  s  an  opportune  time    for  the 
issertion  of  the  claims  of  labor tsincef or  reasons  already  suggested, 
supply  is  much  less  than  the  demand.     Conspicuous  among  the  many 
jontributing  causes  of  this  widespread  industrial  unrest,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  United  States  were  the  growing  independence  of  labor, 

the  rapidly  rising  of  prices,  the  spread  of  revolutionary  ideas, 
;:nd  the  quite  prevalent  belief  that  the  European  war  ,like  all  others 

was  essentially  a  capitalistic  venture  arising  out  of  the  struggle 

3 

'or  the  wot  Id  markets. 

The  entrance  of  the  Unite*  States  into  the  war  was  followed  by 

reneral  labor  unrest;  strikes  or  threatened  strikes  appeared  as  the 

order  of  the  day.    Disputes  were  prevalent  in  four  copper  districts 

of  Arizona  in  which  is  mined  twenty  eight  percent  of  the  copper 

produced  in  the  United  States,  and  within  three  months  these  shut 

4 

downs  entailed  a  loss  of  100,000,000  pounds  of  copper. 

1  American  Year  Book  1918  page  467 
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The  industrial  unrest  was  not  confined  to  any  one  section  of 
the  country  but  characterized  almost  every  type  of  industry  in  every 
section  of  the  country.    The  Annual  Report'. of  the  American  Federatior 

of  Labor  lor  1917  stated  that  there  had  been  897  strikes  won  that 
year;  120  other  strikes  compromised;  and  314  strikes  pending  while 
only  86  were  lost.    The  number  involved  in  them  were  194,802  while 
£15,019  were  benefited.1    In  1918  there  were  570  strikes  won,  108 
compromised,  2cl  pending  and  43  lost  by  this  organization. 2  The 
Burea  u  Cf  Labor  Statistics  stated    that  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1918,  2,300  strikes  and  71  lockouts  occurred.    The  first  nine 
months  of  1917,there  were  3, '500  strikes.     In  the  third  quarter  of 
1918  (  July  -  September)  in  331  strikes  the  number  of  persons  was 
reported  to  be  212,873,  an  average  of  646  per  strike.     In  46  strikes 
in  each  of  which  the  number  involved  was  1,000  or  more,  the  strikers 

numbered  162,047,  thus  leaving  51,826  involved  in  the  remaining  285 

3 

strikes,  or  an  average  of  182  each.      These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  statistics  that  could  be  given  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the 
question  of  industrial  unrest. 


1  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Conven- 
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Chapter  II    Causes  of  the  Industrial  Unrest 

IJany  of  the  causes  of  the  industrial  unrest  have  been  given 
under  the  subject  of  the  "nature  of  the  Labor  Problem",  but  a  more 
detailed  list  will  be  given  here.     Sept  ember  1917  President  Wilson 
appointed  a  Mediation  Comr.ioSion  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
industrial  unrest  in  the  '.Vest.     This  Commission  made  its  report 
on  Febuary  10,1918.     It  stated  the  causes  of  unrest  as  (1)  lack 
of  a  healthy  basis  of  relationship  between  employers  and  employees 
^ue  to  the  employers '  insistence  on  individual  instead  of  collect- 
ive bargaining.   (£)  no  machinery  for  th«  peaceful  settlement  of 

disputes  as  capital  and  labor  were  ignorant  of  each  others  trouble  3 

i 

l  • 

and  problems.,  and  grievances  went  uncorrected.      Other  causes  of 
unrest  were  (1)  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  failure  of  wages 
;o  keep  pace  with  rapidly    doubling  of  prices;  (£)  the  inequality 
in  the  wage  scales  as  between  different  occupations,  different 
establishments  and  different  localities;   (5)  the  spread  of  the 
desire  for  a  shorter  working  day;   (4)  faulty  distribution  of 
~.i-e  labor  supply;  snd  the  absence  of  adequate  machinery  for 
securing  better  distribution;   (5)  autocratic  government  of  indus- 
try;  (6)  distant  and  absentee  ownership  and  oontroji  of  industry; 
(7)  prevalence  of  prof iteering ; and  (8)  the  spread  pf  the  philos- 
ophy of  internationalism  by  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World. 
Some  of  the  minor  causes  of  unrest  were  the  inadequate  housing 
and  transportation  facilities;  lack  of  a  healthful  and  desirable 

1       American  Year  Book    1918      page  458 
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social  e:  vironment  in  industry;  demand  lor  readjustment  for  rates 
of  pay,  for  overt  ire  and  Sunday  work;  the  praotioe  of  inducing  piece 
rate  work;  discrimination  against  Union  Employees  and  the  use  of 
coercion;  the  demand  for  the  recognition  of  the  Union;  the  demand 
for  a  minimum  wage  scale;  the  deduction  from  wages  to  cover  the  cost 
o«f  education,  insuranoe  cn&  medical  aid;  the  praotise  of  discounting 

orders  for  money  advanced  to  employees;  the  deman^for  specific  and 
more  frequent  pay  days;  and  the  polygot  character  of  workmen  in 
some  of  our  industries. 

Although  this  is  not  a  complete  list  of  the  causes  of  industri4 
unrest,  a  sufficient  number  has  been  given  to  show  how  complicated 
.vas  the  problem  that  the  government  had  to  deal  with    inorder  that 
The  output  of  the  industries  during  the  war  might  be  as  large  as 
possible.    If  the  workmen  were  content,  then  industry  was  not  impair-' 

ed.and  the  government  realized  that  in  order  to  make  the  laborers 
contented  ,it  must  solve  the  psychological  and  social  factors  that 
were  causing  the  unrest.     The  many  commissions  and  boards  that  the 
government  created  to  help  solve  this  question  will  be  discussed 
under  Part  II. 
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Chapter  III    Attitude    of    Labor    Luring    the  War. 

Although  r.any  believed,  when  v/e  entered  the  war,  that  the  laboi 
ing  class  would  not  be  loyal  to  the  American  government,  it  was  soor 
seen  that  on  the  whole  all  of  their  conventions  and  work  were  marke 
with  patriotic  fervor.  In  the  United  States  the  organized  labor 
movement  dealt  constructively  with  the  needs  and  emergencies  created" 
by  the  war.  Through  the  trade  benefits,  they  helped  their  fellow- 
workers  who  were  out  of  work,  whi^e  the  trade  organizations  assisted" 
them  in  finding  employment.  The  trade  union  movement  acted  as  a 
steadying  force  to  811  industry  by  staadily  and  determinedly  oppos- 
ing irrational,  erratic  changes.  They  manifested  the  American 
characteristics,  resourcefulness  and  adaptability  that  enabled 
us  all  to  weather  the  difficulties  resulting  from  the  war.  The 
real  burden  pf  thf  war  fell  heaviest  upon  the  unorganized  because 
they  had  nothing  upon  which  to  fall  back.  Samuel  Gompers  vas  correct 
I  believe,  vhen  he  said  that  no  one can  question  that  the  wage- earn- 
ers of  the  United  States  were  patriotic,  in  the  truest  sense  and 
that  they  were  willing  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  freedom 
and  justice.^" 

As  labor,  more  than  any  other  class,  is  interested  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  more  permanent  international 
peace,  labor  insisted  from  the  beginning  on  the  following  principle^ 
inorder  that  permanent  peace  among  the  nations  might  be  established 
(l)It  must  be  a  program  u  .der  which  the  military  forces  of  the  worl 

1    Gompers,  Samuel:    Amerioan  Labor  and  the  War    page  66 
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will  be  rescued  from  the  dictation  of  arbitrary  autocracy  and  absol- 
ute secret  diplomacy  and  dedicated  to  the  maintenance  of  a  higher 
standard  of  morals,  law    and  just  ice ;a  program  that  will  so  safeguafcc 
the  use  of  military  power  that  it  cannot  be  used  by  the  reactionary 
I'oroes  of  privileged  and  imperialistic  aggression,  ot"  dragged  like 
a  red  herring  aoroes  the  path  of  democratic  progress.   (2)  It  must  be 
a  program  t  '  elastic  enough  to  admit  of  those  fundamental  changes 
that  the  growing  of  the  world  makes  inevitable.    Labor  will  oppose 
&n£  federation  of  nations  so  organized  that  the  more  powerful  nationsi 
can  use  the  machinery  to  maintain  the  status  quo  against  the  demands 
for  change  made  in  the  interests  of  democracy  and  larger  opportunity 
ror  the  masses.   (3)  It  must  be  a  program  under  which  the  small 
nations  as  well  as  the  large  nation,  will  have  a  free  hand  in  every 
just  and  individual  development.   (4)  It  must  be  a  program  that  will 
give  the  masses  greater  influence  in  those  decisions  that  plunge 
nations  into  war.   (5)  It  must  be  a  program  under  which  the  internat- 
ional machinery  that  is  created  will  afford  a  medium  through  which 

all  classes  of  society  will  voice  their  judgment  and  register  their 
1 

demands. 

American  Federation  of  Labor 
To  understand  labor's  true  place  in  the  war,  a  survey  must  be 
made  of  the  different  labor  organizations  as  they  functioned  in  this 
country  during  this  period.    The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  as 
its  essential  structural  character  a  loose  federation  of  national 
and  international  unions,  which  under  stress  of  circumstances  has 

developed  a  great  variety  of  structural  units  and  relationships;  in 

2 

fact  everything  found  in  the  history  of  American  Unionism. 

1    Gompers,  Samuel:  American  Labor  and  the  V/ar  page  75 
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he  proceeding  diagram  will  have  made  the  nature  of  the  organization 
clearer. 

In  the  year  1917,  the  total  membership  of  the  American  Fe&eraticjln 

1 

of  Labor  was  2,371,434.      V/hen  the  organization  met  at  St.  Paul, 
June  10  to  20  1918,  They  had  a  paid  up  membership  of  2,726,478  or 
a  net  increase  of  355,044  over  the  year  before.^    In  1918,  the  feder- 
ation was  composed  of  45  state  federations,  111  national  and  inter- 
national trade  and  labor  unions  divided  into  27,755  local  unions 
and  854  local  unions  and  groups  nox  otherwise  affiliated.     Of  the 
55  national  and  internationals  making  gains^by  far  the  greatest 
increase »was  found  among  the  Unite*  iline  workers. 

The  story  of  the  three  conventions  held  by  this  Federation 
during  the  war  will  give  a  clearer  incite  into  the  relation  of  this 
body  to  the  government  during  this  period.     In  some  respects,  chiefly 
owing  to  labor  conditions  as  affected  by  the  war,  the  Thirty- Seventh 
Annual  flonvention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  held  at 
Buffalo,  Sew  York,  November  12  to  24    inclusive,  was  the  most  impor- 
tant gathering  of  representatives  of  organized  labor  ever  held  in 
this  country.     For  the  first  tire  on  its  history  the  Federation  was 
addressed  by  the  PEesident  of  the  United  States.    The  treasurer 
reported  receipts  amounting  to  .^402 ,440.40,  with  a  cash  balance  on 
hand    September  30,  1917  of  y98,967.84.4    The  reports  showed  that 

1  Eeport  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  page  52  1917 
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there  were  1,417  strikes  in  whioh  194, 8Q2  people  were  involved,  the 
cost  of  the  three  strikes  being  $2,291,086,854    As  a  result  of  the 
demands  215,019  persons  seoured  improved  conditions,  897  strikes 
v:ere  won,  120  were  coir.prorrised ,  86  were  lost  and  314  were  pending  at 
the  olose  of  the  year.^ 

About  160  resolutions  were  offered,  many  referting  to  matters 
of  organization,  of  jurisdiction  between  unions,  of  grievances,  and 

of  conditions  of  employment.     Tjie  following  are  a  few  examples  of 
the  resolutions  that  were  passed:   (1)  Resolutions  lumbers  41  and  53 
called  for  increase  of  wages  of  government  employees;  (£)  Resolution 
Lumber  50  provided  for  organizing  Mexican  workers  in  the  United  Statu 
(5)  Resolution  lumber  59  opposed  the  employment  of  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age;  (4)  Resolution  Hlmbejr  90  called  foe  a  bill 
providing  for  a  forty  eight  hour  week  for  women  and  minors  employed 
on  products  which  enter  into  interstate  commerce;  (5)  Resolution 
LTumber  122  called  for  the  appointment  of  experienced  women  organizers 

for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  the  unions  the  women  called  to 
war  work,  This  matter  was  reffered  to  the  execiitive  council  for 
appropriate  action;  (6)  Resolution  Uumber  40  favored  the  introduction 

in  Congress  of  a  bill  establishing  government  ownership  of  the  stret 
railways  of  the  district  of  Columbia;and  (7)  Resolution  lumber  173 

protested  against  any  proposed  attempt  to  import  Chinese  coolies 

p 

to  work  as  farm  hands  or  otherwise  in  America. 

The  Thirty-Eight  Annual  Convention  -as  held  at  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  June  10  to  20  inclusive.     The  treasurer's  report  showed 

1  Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Convention  Of  A  ?.  of  L    1917  page  58 
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a  total  balar^  on  hand  April  30,  1918  of  ^165,320. 98.     During  the 
seven  months  sinoe  the  last  convention  there  had  been  £,977  charters 
issued  r_nd  1,C52  surrendered,  • 

Loyalty  to  the  government  and  to  the  great  cause  to  which  it 
had  been  oommitted  in  the  war  was  the  keynote  of  the  report  of  the 
executive  council  as  well  as  the  deliberations  and  discussions  of 
the  convention.    The  convention  indorsed  the  position  of  the  execu- 
tive oounoil  in  refusing  to  participate  in  any  interallied  labor 

oori  in  which  representatives  of  the  enemy  country  would  be 

2 

present.      "he  convent  ion  also  reaffirmed  its  previous  declarations 
upon  the  subject  of  peace  terns,  paramount  among  them  are  the 
following;   (14  A  league  cf  free  people  of  the  world  in  a  common 
covenant  for  genuine  and  practical  co-operation  to  secure  justice 
and  therefore  peace  in  relations  between  nations;   (2)  lw  political 
or  economic  restrictions  meant  tc  benefit  some  nations  and  to  crippl 

and  embarrass  others; (3)  Recognition  of  the  right  of  small  nations 
and  of  the  principle,  "L'o  people  must  be  forced  under  sovereignty 
under  which  it  does  not  wish  to  live";  and  (4)  Involuntary  servitude 
shall  not  exist  except  as  a  punishment  fc >T  crime,  where  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted." 

The  convention  reaffirmed  the  following  principle^  and  polic4« 
which  the  Buffalo  convention  declared  should  govern  all  government 
bodies  ,  boards  and  commissions  dealing  withouest ions  relating  to 

1  Report  of -the  Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-Sight  Contention'  of 
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terms  of  en.pl oyment  and  conditions  of  labor;   (Din  the  composition 
of  boards  and  commissions  which  are  to  consider  quest  ions  of  terms 
of  employment  and  conditions  of  labor,  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  equality  of  representation  between  the  employers  and  the 
v/age  earners*   (t)  In  the  event  that  a  wage  beard  cr  commission  is 
to  consist  of  an  unequal  number,  then  a  civilian  should  serve  as 
;he  odd  man.     One  half  of  the  remaining  number  of  this  body  should 
be  the  direst  representatives  of  the  wage  earners,  to  be  nominated 
by  organized  labor.     (5)  Ihe  liat ion's  interests  makes  it  essential 
that  oo-cperation  should  exist  in  the  industries.  (4)  2here  can  be 
no  true  efficiency  in  produotuon  vfthout  good  will*    Good  will  and 
co-operation  cannot  exist  where  the  employer  exercises  autocratic 
authority  in  determining  the  terms. of  employment  and  the  conditions 
<.z  labor.     (4)  It  is  advisable  that  production  should  not  cease 
because  of  an  apparent  injustice  or  oversight  contained  in  an  award, 
for  it  is  necessary  to  the.  Ration's  protection  as  well  as  to  the 
welfare  of  trade  unions  movement  that  there  should  be  no  cessation 
of  work  except  as  a  last  resort.^" 

Among  the  declarations  and  actions  of  the  convention  the 
following  are  a  few*  (1)  Urging  the  enactment  of  legislature  to 
abolish  private  detective  agencies,  because  of  the  menace  of  their 
nefarious  practices  to  labor  through  their  sjpy  system.     (2)  Urging 
suffrage  for  the  District  of  Coltabia.     (3)  Indorsing  the  proposed 
legislation  fcr  the  education  of  adult  illiterates.     (4)  Opposing 
the  proposed  eight-hour  law  for  government  employees.     (5)  tfor  the 
continuanoe  of  co-operation  to  secure  enactment  of  legislation 
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granting  government  employees  the  right  of  hearing  and  appeal  from 
the  judgment  of  officials  in  cases  involving  dercation  or  dismissal. 

hat  the  right  to  organize  and  of  affiliation  -ith  the  American 
federation  oi"  Labor  shall  be  held  inviolate  under  government 
ownership.     (7j  To  request  the  Y/ar  Labor  Board  of  the  Uiited  States 
and  the  War  Trade  Board  of  Canada  to  prohibit  all  exports  of  news 
print  paper  for  the  duration  of  the  war  ic  other  than  allied  nation^ 
until  the  heme  market  is  fully  supplied.     (8)Indorsing  the  govern- 
ment's action  in  taking  control  of  the  railroads  and  advocating  the 
taking  over  by  the  governoment  of  the  Western  Union  Telegragh 
Oompany  and  the  Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Company  during  the  war  and 
?s  long  thereafter  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.     (9)  And  condemning 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  which  declared  the 
Federal  child  labor  law  unconstitutional,  and  directing  that  effort 
be  made  to  have  Congress  inact  a  law  that  will  abolish  child  labor. 


The  American  federation  of  Labor  held  its  Thirty-^inth  Annual 
Convention  at  Atlantic  City,  ATew  Jersey  Honda  y  June  9,1919  to 
Monday  June  23d.     The  treasurer    reported  that  on  April  30,  1919 
-_:-ere  was  ,;217,49C. 16  on  hand  after  all  expenses  had  been  paid.  Th€ 
reoeipts  for  the  year  were  „i7ao,C08.55.    V/ith  respect  to  the  884 
directly  chartered  l$cal  trade  and  Federal  lafoor  unions  f  notaffil- 
ieted  with  any  international  unions,  the  secretary's  report  showed 
the  total  receipts  of  ,^54, 506.19  for  the  defense  fund  for  these 
organizations.    The  sum  of  $  7,654.50  was  paid  out  in  strike  benefitHs 

for  these  bodies  during  the  year,  and  th«  balance  in  the  defense 
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fund  was  JlTf  ,725.99. 

The  Secretary's  report  futher  showed  that  during  the  year  end- 
ing April  30th,  a  total  of  555  charters  were  issued  to  the  rational 
and  Internet ional , StateCentral ,  Local  Trade  and  Federal  Labor  Union 

and  that  charters  were  revoked  or  surrendered  and  unions  disbanded 
suspended  or  amalgamated  in  471  instances,  ^cording  to  the  report 
the  total  membership  of  all  unions,  international,  natioanal,  feder4 
al  and  local,  affiliated  ?;ith  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
increased  during  the  year  to  3,260,068  or  19.6  percent  more  than, t hi 
number  reported  at  the  convention  of  1918.  There  are  now  11  nation- 
p1  and  International  Unions;  864  Laoal  Trade  and  Federal  Labor  Unioijs 

816  City  Central  bodies,  512  Lacaii  department  Councils,  46  State 
Federations  end  33,882  Local  urions  in  this  federation. 

They  passed  at  this  convention  numerous  resolutions.    A  summary 
of  a  few  of  them  are  as  follows;  (1)  Urging  immediate  provision 
by  Congress  of  funds  with  -?:ich  to  continue  tKe  United  States 
Imployment  Service  and  legislationnv.aking  that  service  a  permanent 
branch  of  the  government.     (2)  Condemningthe  so-called  Rockefeller 
plan  of  industrial  representation  and  all  so  called  company  unions 
and  demanding  the  right  to  bargain  collectively  through  the  trade 
unions.     (3)  Commending  the  work  of  the  United  States  Bureau  Of 
Labor  Statistics  for  the  great  good  accomplished  in  establishing 
figures  which  furnish  a  fair  basis  to  be  used  in  ifaking  desired 
re-adjustments  of  wage,  rates,     (4)  approving  the  effort  for  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  Budget  system/     (5)  Approving  the  proposed 
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legislation  prohibiting  immigration  to  the  United  States  for  a 
fixed  period  of  years.   (6 J  Expressing  insistent  demand  that  immed- 
iate   foil  owing  the  Signing  of  the  peaoe  treaty  all  lr.we  in  any  way 
li:.:it  ing  or  infringing  upon  the  rightof  free  speech,  of  a  free  pres|£, 

of  freedom  of  assembly,  which  were  acted  as  war  measured  shall  be 
repealed  • 1 

The  convention  finally  indorsed  the  League  of  nations  covenant 
and  the  draft  convention  of  the  Int erhational  Labor  Conference,  the 
vote  being  £9,9C9  for  indorsement  and  420  against.    An  amendment, 

however  ,  was  adopted  stipulating  that  the  action  could  not  bB  con- 

p 

strued  as  denying  the  right  of  self-  determination  to  Ireland. 

Before  leaving  this  federation  to  take  up  other  organizations 
it  must  be  said  that  not  only  did  labor  back  the  government  in 
producing  war  materials  but  also  in  buying  Liberty  Bonds.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  subscribed  ^lc,OCO  to  each  of  the  ?ir£|t, 

Second  and  Third  Liberty  Loans  and  «,;1C?C00  to  the  Canadian  Victory 
Loan,  raking  a  total  of  ^40,000  that  the  organization  purchased, 
besides  the  millions  of  dollars  worth  that  the  individual  members 
subscribed.3 

Rational  Women's  Trade  Union  League. 
Thd  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League  held  its  Sixth  Bien- 
nial Convention  in  Kansas  City,  June  4th  to  I0th,1917»     The  major 
part  of  the  proceedings  were  concerned  with  the  maintenance 
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of  proper  labor  standards  for  women  doing  war  work  and  with  the  pro- 
tection of  women  who  took  men's  places  during  the  war.     It  was  urged 
that  labor  standards  be  included  in  the  peace  treaty  to  be  signed 
at  the  close  of  the  war.1    during  the  following  year  1918,  this  Leag\l|e 
took  active  stepd  to  see  that  the  interests  of  women  war  workers  wert 
protected,  and  that  the  trade-union  ./omen  were  given  representation 
on  various  £overnrent  labor  committees,    A  resolution  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  in  September  called  for  the  appointment  of  two  women  on 
the  Rational  War  Labor  3oard.    An  international  conference  of  labor 
-omen  at  the  close  of  the  war  w*s  also  projected.    The  first  confer- 
ence of  the  trade    union  women  ever  called  by  the.  government  met  in 
Washington  on  October  4th  and  5th,  for  consultation  v/ith  the  Women 
in  Industry  Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor.    The  Conference, 
which  delegates  included  most  of  the  Unions  hav  ing  women  members, 
was  formed  before  adjournment  into  a  permanent  advisory  oommittee  to 
the  Service.     The  resolutions  adopted  asked  for  a  larger  appropria- 
tion for  the  Service;  a  miniF.um  "."age  such  as  would  cover  the  cost 
of  living  of  a  v,ror.sn  with  dependents;  equal  pay  and  equal  opportuni- 
ties; training  in  skilled  trades  for  both  sexes;  an  actual  v/orking 
day  of  eight  hours  or  less;  principle  of  health  insurance;  and  pro- 
hibition of  night  work  on  war  contracts,  except  in  emergencies  under 

2 

careful  sage  guards. 


The  League's  Seventh  Biennial  convention  was  held  June  Sntt  to 
7th, 19 19  at  Philadelphia.    The  purpose  of  this  convention  was  to 

organize  all  working  women  into  trade  unions;  to  make  ppssible  for 
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women  an  equality  with  men  in  industrial  and  professional  opportunit 
to  make  tq  .al  pay  for  equal  work  a  faot  and  not  sir.ply  a  theory;  and 
to  translate  the  Nation's  war-work  standards  for  women  into  legisla- 
tive action,  so  as  to  assure  -or  women  in  peace  times  the  same  pro- 
tection industrially  that  was  given  them  during  the  war.1 


The  following    are  a  few  of  the  resolutions  that  were  made  by 
President  Robins:   (1)  The  appointment  of  a  committee  oh  internation- 
al relations.   (2)  The  calling  of  an  international  conference  of 
working  women  by  the  national  Women's  Trade  -Union  League  of  America 
"he  British  -Vomen's  Trade-Union  League,  the  National  federation  of 
7/ omen  Workers  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  v/omen  trade-unionists  of 
France,  to  be  held  in  Washington,]). C.  in  October  1919.   (3)  The  con- 
tinuance ,  on  a  permanent  basis  of  th*  Women  in  Industry  Service  of 
the  United  States  department  of  Labor.     (4)  The  appointment  of  a 

federal  commission  to  study  seasonal  occupations.  (5)  The  continu- ' 

2 

aneo  of  the  federal  Employment  Serv_ee  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

It  can  be  said  that  this  League  co-cperated  with  the  govern- 
ment in  every  way  possible  to  make  v/omen  more  efficient  during  the 
war. 

American  alliance  -or  Labor  and  Democracy 
During  the  summer  of  1917  the  American  Alliance  for  Labor  and 
Democracy  was  founded  by  trade  unionists .social  reformers  and  Soc- 
ialists who  had  left  their  party  on  account  of  its  opposition  to  thft 
war ,  to  counteract  thd  pacifist  propaganda  of  the  People fs  Council 
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of  America  among  trade  unionists.    At    its  first  conference  held  at 
Minneapolis  on  Sept  ember  5th  to  7th,  the  Alliance  gave  its  adherence 
to  the  war  policies  pf  the  government,  declared  for  protection  of 
the  interests  of  labor,  and  passed  special  resolutions  in  favor  of 
Russian  democracy  and  the  independence  of  small  nationalities. 
Certain  members  of  the  labor  organizations,  however,  opposed  the 
pro-war  stand  of  the  officials/    At  a  conference  held  in  Uew  Yor^ 
City  on  June  30th  and  31st  ^917,    delegates  frtan  various  labor 
organizations  and  workmen's  circles  formed  a  Workmen's  Counoil  for 
the  Llaintenance  of  Labor  Rights,  to  act  with  special  reference  to 
labor  matters  in  affiliation  with  the  Peoplefs  Council.     Some  of  th 
trade-union  officials  who  favored  thewar  were  charged  with  neglect 
of  the  interests  cf  l?bor.     Later  the  Workmen's  Council  separated 
from  the  People's  Council  and  invited  the  membership  of  interested 
persons  regardless  of  their  views  on  the  war.     Its  program,  issued 
at  that  time,  dealt  mainly  with  the  measures  intended  to  preserve 
good  working  conditions,  but  also  included  items,  the  purpose  pf 
which  was  to' reduce  the  danger  of  future  wars.    In  the  autumn  the 

organization  claimed  to  have  formed  a  dozen  local  councils  with  an 

l 

affiliated  membership  of  nearly  700,000.      But  during  the  year  1916, 
many  labor  groups  previously  indifferent  or  enen  opposed  to  the  wai 
passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  its  vigorous  prosecution    and  assis- 
ted in  the  Third  Liberty    Loan.    This  paoifist  V/orkmen's  Council  f 

i or  "he  Maintenance  of  Labor's  Rights    as  not  active  during  1918, 

*  2 
and  was  Sid  to  hate  practically  dissolved  by  November. 
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The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World. 
The  Industrial  V/orkers  of  the  V/orld  or  the  I.W.W.  caused  a  greal 

deal  of  terror  to  rany  during  the  war.     The  common  verdiut  against 
it  was  that  the  organization  was  unlawful  in  its  activity,  unamerican 

in  its  sabotage,  unpatriotic  in  its  relation  to  the  flag,  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  war.     Carl et on  K.  Parker  believes  that  this  indit- 
ment  was  brought  against  'hem    because  of  the  perverted  and  unscien- 
tific method  of  the  current  analyses  of  the  problem.    Ke  aayA  that 
the  habit  of  Americans  to  measure  up  social  problems  to  the  current 
temporary  and  more  or  less  accidental  scheme  o.  t radit ionsland  legal 
institutions,  long  ago  gave  birth  to  our  national 

belief  that  passing  a  new  law  or  faring  obedienbe  to  an  old  one  was 

1 

a  specific  for  any  unrest.     The  I.W.W.  has  been  condemned  as  a  very 
unpatriotic  organization  beoause  it  did  not  uphold  the  war  aims  of 
our  government.    Luring  the  war  the  leaders  of  this  organization 
argued  that  for  them  there  was  only  one  war  and  that  was  the  war 
between  the  'master  class'  and  the  'slaves'.    They  could  not  see 
what  difference  it  would  make  if  Germany  or  America  was  their  indus- 
trial master.    They  have  no  nat ionality---the  world  is  to  be  saved 
for  the  working  people. 

Pefhaps  the  psychology  behind  their  f eelingtoward  America  can 
be  shown  by  quoting  a  paragraph  that  Professor  Parker  gives  from 
one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  I.W.W.  leaders : 

"You  ask  me  why    the  I.W.W.  is  not  patriotic  to  the 
United  States.    If  you  were  a  bum  without  a  blanket. 

1    barker,  Car  let  on:  The  I.V/.V/.    Atlantic  monthly  ,  Decemberl&19 
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if  you  had  left  your  wife  and  kids  when  you  went 
west  for  a  Job,  and  had  never  located  them  since; 
if  your  Job  ne^er  kept  you  long  enough  in  a  place 
to  qualify  you  to  vote;  if  you  slept  in  a  lousy 
sour  bunk-house;  and  ate  food  just  as  rotten  as 
they  could  give  you  and  get  by  with  it;  if  the 
deputy  sheriffs  shot  your  cooking  cans  full  of 
holes  and  spilled  your  grub  on         ground;  if 
your  wages  were  lovrered  on  you  when  the  bosses 
thought  they  had  you  down;  if  there  was  one 
law  for  Harry  Thaw;  if  every  person  that  repre- 
sented law  and  order  and  the  nation  beat  .you 
and  ordered  you  to  Jail,  and  the  good  Christian 
people  cheered  and  told  them  to  go  to  it, how  in 
hell  do  you  expect    a  man  to  be  patriotic?  This 
war  is  a  business  nan's  war  and  we  don't  see 
why  we  should  go  out  and  get  shot  in  order  to 
save  the  lovely  state  of  affairs  that  we  now 

ml 

enjoy. " 

The  whole  thing  resolves  itself  into  the  fact  that  the  Americar 
I.  i.  /.  is  a  neglected  and  Lo&ftlj  nobfl  verkex  tmi  uot  b  B«h#a  ing 
syndicalist,     This  migratory  group  has  lost  the  instinct  of  work- 
manship.    It  is  the  outcome  of  anti-social  working  and  living 
conditions.    If  the  working  men  have  the  right  kind  of  surroundings 
they  will  be  contented  and  happy.    The  "recital  of  war-profits  in 
steel  ,in  copper,  in  foods,  in  medicine,  did  not  fall  on  an  ordinary 
1    Parker,  Carl et on:     Cp  Cit    page  654 
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receptive  audience.     It  fell  on  the  minds  of  a  laboring  class 

1 

with  a  long-cherished  back-groun$  odf  suspicion'.'      They  had  a 
violently  negative  attitude  tov/ard  the  war  because  they  had  8, 
convictions  ^hat  were  deeply  felt. 

The  I.Y»V.v.   is  a  union  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  in  the 
large  part  employed  in  agrioulture  and  in  the  production  of  raw 
ir.aterials.    While  this  union  appeared  in  the  East  at  Lawrence, 
Paterson  and  certain  other  places,  all  the  height  of  the  strike 
activity,  its  normal  habitat  is  in  the  middle  'Vest  and  the  far 
'.Vest,  from  British  Columbia  down  into  Old  Llexico.  It  really  is  an 

organization  of  the  West  and  draws  its  membership  from  the  migrate • 

2 

ory  workwrs  called  hobo  labor.      This  organization  has  no  formal 
political  existence. 

Luring  the  year  1917  it  showed  considerable  activity,  partic- 
ularly among  the  timber  workers  and  migratory  timber  workers  of 
the  Northwest,    Hany  arrests  were  made  during  the  year  by  govern- 
ment officials  among  whom  were  168  persona  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  on  September  28th,  and  50  persons  in  the  Kansas  oil  fields 
on  Sov ember  2Eth.     Charges  of  seditious  conspiracy  were  made. 
In  the  September  raids  the  headquarters  of  the  I.W#W.  of  Chicago 
..ere  searched  and  their  papers  confiscated. 

On  August  1,1917,  Frank  Little,  an  I.,,'.  ..  official,  was  taken 
from  a  lodging  house  in  Butte,  Montana,  and  hanged  by  masked  men. 
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This  lawless  •  ct  increased  for  a  time  the  tenBe  feeling  in  the 
city  due  to  the  copper  strike,  but  no  i'uther  disorders  occurred, 
Eo  arrests  were  made  in  connection  with  the  lynching,     on  Hoverober 
9,1917the  Tr.embers  of  the  I.7.W.  were  taken  from  policemen  by  a 
band  of  masked  men  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  flogged .tarred  and  feather- 
ed, and  sent  out  of  the  city.^" 

During  the  year  19 18, a  large  number  of  the  leaders  were 
convicted  on  charges  of  interference  with  the  government's  war 
I  reparations.    The  principal  trill  wast hat  of  101  men  in  Chicago 
whose  numbers  included  most  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
organization.    At  the  trial,  v/hich  lasted  over  four  months,  the 
£Overnment  submitted  a  mass  of  documents  to  show  that  the  defen- 
dants had  conspired  to  hinder  the  war  preparations  of  the  United 
States  and  tc  obstruct  recruiting,     ninety- seven  men  were  convict- 
ed and  given  heavy  sentences,     on  September  4th,  a  bomb  explosion, 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  building  in  which  the  trial  had  been 

held,  killed  four  persons.     The  I. 7, 7.  we  re  suspected  and  several 

2 

members  were  arrested. 

In  February  ?even  members  of  the  1.7.7,  were  found  guilty  at 
Seattle  of  violating  the  Espionage  Act  by  circulating  false  repofct 
detrimental  to  the  government.     InLlaroh,  the  United  States  troops 
were  called  in  at  St,  I.larie,  Idaho,  to  prevent  a  mob  from  setting 
free  an  1,7."".  prisoner  about  to  be  sent  to  another  locality  for 
trial.     On  Larch  19th,  the  Secretary  of  the  I.  .7.  at  Yakima 
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Washington,  was  tarred  and  feathered  and  driven  out  of  the  torn 
by  a  mob.     Cn  Hay  3d,  the  police  raided  the  I. ./.',/.  headquarters 
at  Seattle  and  arrested  215    ersons  who  were  held  for  federal 
investigation. 

It  can  be  truthfully  s-  id  that  the  I.'//. 7.  did  cause  the  United 

States  government  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  during  the  war,  but  I 

believe  the  government  failed  when  it  tried  to  crush  the  movement 

and  no:  eliminate  the  causes.     2"rA  I.,/../,  fa  purely  a  symptom  of 

s«ys 

a  certain  distressing  state  of  affairs.     Carlton  larker  /that  it 

lixve  t lis  Gr-ngers,  the  xJiights  of  Labor,  the  /aimers'  Alliance, 

the  Progressive  party,  is  but  a  phenomena  of  revolt.    The  cure 

lies  in  taking  care    of  its  psychi  antecedents;  the  stability  of 

our  Republic  depends  on  the  degree  of  courage  and  wisdom  v;ith 

,  2 

which  we  move  to  the  task. 

.The  Railroad  Brotherhoods. 
During  the  last  part  of  the' year  1916,  the  Railroad  Brother- 
hoods carried  on  a  controversy  over  the  eight-hour  da  y  for  rail- 
road -."orkers.    The  Adamson  law,  established  the  eight-hour  day, 
and  settled  the  dispute.    But  the  trouble  broke  put  again  in  March 
1917  ,  as  this  law  vrhlfh  was  supposed  to  have  gone  into  effect 
January  1st,  was  declared  unconstitutional. in  a  test  case  in  a 
lower  court  .    The  railroads  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Attorney-General  to  continue  on  a  ten-hour  basis,  giving  the  men 
the  back  pay  due  them  from  ffanuary  1st, if  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
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the  law.    The  case  was  argued  before  the  Court  on  January  8th.  As 
several  deoisive  daps  passed  without  a  verdict,  the  menbecame  increa 
ingly  insistent  in  their  demand  that  the  eight-hour  day  should  *o 
into  effect  at  once  without  waiting  for  the  Court,     on  I.Iarch  15th  th 
officials  of  the  Brotherhoods  called  a  nation-wide  strike  to  begin 
on  Larch  17th.    The  _   9  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Commerce  and  two 
members  of  the  advisory  Committee  of  the  Council  of  national  Defense 
immediately  conferred  wi$h  the  railroad  officials  and  labor  leaders 
in  an  effort  to  avert  such  action.     The  labor  officials  agreed  to 
pOst-pone  the  strike  until  ^arch  19th,  which  was  a  SupremeCourt 
decision  day.     In  the  early  morning  of  the  19th,  the  announcement  of 
the  sinking  of  three  American  ships  by  German  submarines  increased 
the  tensenes.    of  the  international  situation,^,  following  an  appeaJ. 
to  their  patriotism,  the  railroad  managers  yielded  to  the  demands  of 
the  men.     On  the  same  day  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  Adams  on  Law.  ^ 

Labor  unrest,  however,  did  not  subside  vith  the  enactment  of 
his  Adamson  law,  but  gathered  momentum  with  the  demands  for  higher 
rates  of  wages  to  cover  the  cost  of  living.    To  settle  all  0f  these 
controversies  arising  over  wages,  hoursand  other  conditions  of  labor 
on  the  railroads,  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  Emulate 
a  definate  policy  and  provided  machinery  of  adjustment.    Boards  off 
adjustments  were  organized  by  agreement  between  representatives  of 
he  Railroad  .administration  and  the  Big  Four  Brotherhood (  engineers, 
conductors,  trainmen  and  firemen,  and  enginemen). 
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The  Railroad  Board  of  Adjustment  number  1,  established  I,:arch22, 
1918,  oonsisted  of  eight  members,  four  selected  by  the  regional 
directors  of  the  lines  and  compensated  by  the  railroads,  and  one 
each  by  the  chief  executive  officer  of  each  of  the  Railroad  Erother- 
hcods  and  compensated  by  them.    The  Railroad  Board  of  Adjustment 
Sumber  2,  established  Lay  31, 1918, consist ed  of  twelve  members  -six 
selected  by  the  regional  directors  and  paid  by  the  roads ,and  one  eacli 
by  the  chief  executive  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrica 
V/orkers,  the  Amalgamated  Sheet  'Jcrker's  International  Alliance, 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  car-men  of  America,  the  International  Brother^ 
hood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  the  International  Brotherho  cd  of 
Boilermakers,  the  Iron  Shipbuilders  and  Helpers  of  .America, and  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists, 1 

But  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  above  mentioned  Boards 
ot  Adjustment,  the  Director  General  had,  on  January  18,1918  ,in  his 
general  order  Lumber  5,  provided  for  the  organization  of  a  Railroad 
Wage  Commission.    Vfnen  the  Director  General  William  G.  UaA&OO  assumed 
control  of  the  railway  operation  in  the  United  States  on  December  28 
1917,  he  was  confronted  with  serious  labor  troubles  expressed  in 
terms  of  demand  for  higher  wajges  and  general  improvement  of  the 
v/orking  donditions.     This  Commission  was  to  make  a  general  investi- 
gation of  the  compensation  of  persons  in  the  railroad  service,  the 
relation  of  railroad  wage  to  wages  in  other  industries,  the  conditio^ 
respecting  wages  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  special 
emergency  respecting  wages  which  existed  at  this  time  owing  to  the 
1    Bulletin  lumber  4;  U.S.  Railroad  Administration,  1918  pages  46-49 
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ar  relation  between  different  classes  of  railroad  labor. 

b'T 

i*any  of  the  major  suggestions  made/the  Commission  were  embodied 
in  and  made  effective  by  a  General  crder  Lumber  27  of  the  Director 
General  , issued  Iflaroh  25,  1916.    This  order  provided  for  an  Annual 
Aoreaee  in  wages  aggregating  abojit  v>300, 000, 000,  the  adoption  of  the 
basic  eight-h^ur  day,  special  rates  of  ply  for  overtire,  equal  pay 
forequal    ork  whan  women  performed  tasks  similiar  to  the  cness  per- 
formed by  men,  protection  of  the  health  ->nd  lives  of  employees, 
eijual  pay  for  colored  employees  doing  the  same  service  as  white 
workers,  and  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  railroad  wages  and 
working   'cncl.it ions.    Although  the  Board  was  only  an  advisory  Board, 
it  did  help  in  solving  much  ctf  the  labot  unrest. 

It  can  be  said  that  after  the  birth  of  the  Adjusjjrrent  Boards, 
the    Railroad  Erotherhoods  co-cperated  with  the  government  in  trying 
to  promote  efficiency  on  the  roads  curing  the  -'ar. 


gormatlon  of  Independent  Labor  Organizations. 
During  the  war,  interesting  illustrations  of  the^spread  of  the 
collective  bargaining  ideawere  provided  by  the  formation  by  employers 
nd  by  government  officials  of  employees'  organizations  to  deal  with 
working  conditions.    The  Standard  Oil  Company  announced  the  inaugur- 
ation of  a  system  of  Conferences  on  working  conditions  with  its  emplo,, 
ees  beginning  on  April  1st  1913.     The  men.vere  to  elect  representat iv 

one  for  each  150  employees,  who  were  to  confer  at  least  once  a  moht! 
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with  the  oompany  offioila.    Grievances  of  individual  employees 

could  be  presented  through  these  representatives,  and  committees 

on  health,  safety,  sanitation  and  housing  were  to  be  formed.  These 

were  sir.iliar  organizations  by  the  Lidtfale  and  Bethlehem  Steel 
1 

Companies,      In  the  pacific  Xorthwest ,  the  army  officer  in  chagge 
of  the  pr6duction  of  spruce  for  airplanes,  formed  the  men,  many 
of  whom  were  members  of  the  I. '.'/•?/  .  into  the  "Loyal  Legion  of  Log- 
gers and  Lumbermen,"    They  stood  for  the  eight-hour  day,  time  and 

2 

a  &alf  for  overtime,  a  six  day  week  and  clean  camps. 


Illinois  Labcr  .utti^de. 

J.H,  V/alker  saya"  that  after  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war,  the  Illinois  State  federation  of  Labor  convention 
was  the  first  large  substantial  representative  meeting  of  the  dif- 
ferent   trade- unions  and  the  working  people  from  the  differ  ent 
industries  in  any  large  portion  of  the  country.      This  meeting  was 
composed  of  796  delegates  ,"'hich  represented  over  2QC,00  organized 
working  men  and  women  in  Illinois,  directly;  and  through  the  central 
bodies  and  legislative  affiliations  -ith  the  railroad  organizations, 
indirectly  something    like  700, COflmore.     In  this  meeting  the  issues 
we  e  met  clearly  and  fully,  discussed  freely  and  without  reservation 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  president  of  that  body, the  con- 
vention ,  by  a  vote  of  790  for  anff  6  against,  endorsed  the  action 
of  its  president  and  secretary  in  accepting  the  appointments  from  thji 
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Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  honorable  /rank  G.Lowden,  as 
members  of  the  ^.te  Council  for  Rational  Defense,  of  their  partic- 
ipation in  the  convention  on  Minneapolis,  which  forr.ed  the  America 
allianoe    of  labor  <ind  democracy,  tut  purpose  of  which  was  clearly 
set  forth  in  its  platform  to  support  our  nation  and  its  Allies  in  th\ 
v.'cr.    It  then  specifically  endorsed  the  action  cl  our  government  in 
entering  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  -end  pledged  its  every 
support  during  the  war,  in  industry  and  fin  nee,  and  in  every  other 
other  way  in  which  it  could  be  feelpful,  pledging,  their  lives  ,if 
necessary,  to  the  last  man  and  woman  to  win  the  v^ar.*"    This  has 
already  been  "iscussed  ~  under  the  topic  of  the  American  feder- 

ation of  Ls.b&r. 


The  patriotism  of  the  Illi  nois  miners  nas  showned  v:hen  they 
agreed  to  a  fine  being  applied  to  t^hem  under  their  contract  for  the 
shutting  down  of  the  mines  in  violation  of  the  contract  vhere  mines 
had  been  closed,  before  they  were  given  a  trial.    The  president  of 
the  Illinois  liners'  Union  ,  ^r.  Frank  iarrington,  devoted  the 
largest  fc.art  of  his  tiie,  and  used  the  influence  that  his -official 
I- os  it  ion  gave  him  to  induoe    the  mine  workers  to  produce  evBry  pound 
of  coal  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  produce  during  the  ^ar  and 
to  advoid  doing  anything  that  would  cause  the  shut  down  of  a  3ingle 
mine  for  a  moment.    The  result  was  that  there  was  fewer  strikes  and 
shut  downs  in  Illinois  during  the  period  of  the  war  than  at  *&£  othe:: 
time  in  t  he  history  of  the  State. 
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The  mine  workers'  union  numbered  r.b out  ?C ,coO  members  -Len  we 
entered  the  war,    About  12,CC0  of  these  fought  in  the  army  of  our 
country  and  still  the  remaining  number  produced  more  coal  than  was 
Aug,,  'j[  by  all  for  the  same  length  of  tiire  before  the  war,  Every 
mining  community  -.vent  over  the  top  in  every    Liberty  Loan  bond  issue, 
Ihe  Illinois  liners'  district  organizations  alone  bought  a  million 
dollars  wofcth  of  bonds;  the  local  unions  and  individual  members 
bought  many,  many  millions  more;  and  what  was  true  of  all  of  the 
communities  in  which  the  mining  insustry  was  located,  was  also  true 
of  organized  workers  in  every  other  industry  which  was  operating 
and  which  was  not  shut  down  as  a  result  of  the  war.  ^ 

About  15  percent  of  the  i.\embership  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive firemen  and  Snginemen  entered  -he  service  and    most  of  these 
were  enlistments.    In  order  that  traffic  might  not  be  impaired,  the 
remaining  number  :*ere  willing  to  work  longer  hours  under  trying 
conditions.    Over  11,000  of  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers  responded  to  the  call  to  arms.     The  members  of  tho 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  sespcnded  to  the  call  to  arms.  Thi 
members  of  their  Union  bought  at  least  ^6, COG ,000  worth  of  Liberty 

O 

Bonds. 

"The  officers  of  the  trade-union  movement  served  on  the  draft 

boards  in  the  different  districts  of  the  State  without  change  for 

salary  or  expense.     The  President  of  the  Illinois  federation  of 

Labor  3erved  on  President  '.Vilson's  federal  Mediation  Commission, 

which  was  created  forjthe  purpose  of  settling  industrial  disputes; 
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;he  seoretary  of  the  federation,  T*A.  Clnnder,   Berved  on  the  7afc 
^abor    Board. ^ 

There  was  never  a  time  when  the  laborers  refused  to  raise  funds 
fcr  ever-  purpose  that  the  govem^er^  needed,     71.  ey  collected  funds 
to  send  tob  .ceo  to  the  boys;  they  also  raised  money  to  be  used  for 
medicines  and  surgical  dressings  and  fofc    furnishing  food  and 
clothingfor  -.he  men  at  the  front.    '<Yhtai£VBr,  in  the  State,  the  men 
were  organized,  they  arranged  a  system  of  collecting  the  money  for 
these  funds  from  the  membership.    In  this  way  they  were  able  to 
collect  larger  fui  ds  than  the  uncrgsnized  men  could  furnis  h. 

So  it  can  be  s iid  that  labor,  as  a  whole  ,  whether  in  Illinois 
or  in  the  nation  as  a  whole,  did  much  to  help  the  government  oarry 
on  its  ra  program.        The  laboring  clas  s  ^as  loyal  to  the  govern- 
ment in  its  hour  of  need.      7/henever  it  appeared  selfisft  ,  the 
cause  ,  generally,  could  be  traced  either  tq  enemy  propaganda  or 
to  bad  industrial  conditions. 
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REI^TIuU  01  PHI  OHITKD  iilAIES  ftQVKKiraKiCT  ro  LA30B. 

When  the  United  States  government  entered' he  war,  it  did  not 
have  ^t  its  command  adequate  executive,  administrative  and  Judicial 
machinery  for  dealir.£  with  any  lab6r  problem  that  the  war  might 
produce.     It  was  only  when  the  labor  i  ituation  threatened  a  complete 
breakdown  of  the  national  war  program,  that  the  government  replaced 
the  differentiated  administration  with  a  centralized  administration. 

Chapter  I    Decentaalized    Labor  Administration. 

One  needs  only  to  examine  the  program  of  the  several  government 
bodies  to  realize  the  extent  of  decentralization  that  existed  in 
the  United  States  during  the  first  years  of  the  war. 

The  Labor  Program  cf- the  Council  of  national. Defense 
Even  before  the  United  States  became  involved  in  the  war,  the 
Council  of  Rational  Defense,  which  vas  composed  of  the  Secretaries 
of  7/ar,  Uavy,  Interior,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture  and  an  Advisory 
Commission  of  seven  membersthad  provided  for  a  committee^  on  Labor. 
Samuel  Gompers  was  appointed  chairnanof  this  committee.     On  April  2, 
1917  this  committee  called  a  meetimg  of  the  representatives  of  the 
American  labor  and  the  other  interests  to  be  held  6n  Washington, 
for  the  purpose  of  organization.     L'ore  than  15C  persons  attended. 
A  unity  of  purpose  was  developed  among  the  different  groups  repres- 
ented and  a  permanent  committee  was  selected  with  Sarr.uel  Gompers  as 
chairman. 
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A  resolution,  adopted  at  a  rreeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  this  Oommitte  on  Labor  and  approved  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
and  the  Council  April  6,1917,  embodied  a  declaration  of  the  attitude 
of  American  workmen  with  -egard  to  the  war.     In  crder  to  guarantee 
the  defense  and  safety  of  she  nation,  the  following  principles  of 
oonduot  were      be  accepted:   (1)  Neither  the    employers  nor  the 
employees  should  endeavor  to  take  advantage  of  the  country's 
necessities  to  ohange  existing  standards,  unless  made  imperative  by 
eoonomio    r  other  emergencies  and  thea  only  after  the  investigation 

and  approval  of  th»  Council  o:  national  Defense.     (2)  The  State 
legislatures  and  administrative  officers  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  labor  and  health  laws should  make  no  departure  from  existing 
standardsof  the  heclth  and  welfare  of  the  workers  vichout  a  declar- 
ation cf  the  Council  that  such  departure  was  necessary  and  conducive 
to  the  national  defense;  the  State  legislatures  shoula  delegate  to 
the  governor  of  their  respective  states  the  power  to  suspend  or 
modify  restrictions  of  the  labor  laws  when  such  modification  or 
suspension  was  requested  by  the  council, this  power  to  continue  for 
a  definate  period  but  no  longer  than  the  duration  of  the  war.^* 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  questions  arising  between  labor  and 
capital  the  Council  provided  numerous  national  and  divisional 
|   committees.     In  order  to  provide  a  still  m^re  comprehensive  system 
of  labor  administration,  divisional  ar.d  sectional  committees  were 
appointed. 


1    '.Tatkins,  Gordon;  OP  Cit    page  152 
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Labor  Adjustment  Boards 
Early  in  iugust  1917,  the  Council  of  National  Defense  took  a 
step  toward  a  practical  solution  of  the  probleir.  of  industrial  unrest 
)y  oreating  a  Labor  Adjustment  Commission  composed  of  9  members,  3 
representing  the  government,  3  the  employers  and  3  the  employees. 
IHilfl  Commission  was  ^iven  jurisdiction  over  all  disputes  regarding 
rages  or  conditions  off  employment  in  establishments  having  govern- 
ment contracts  in  accordance  ^ith  theeight-hcur  Law  of  June  19,1912 
:r  L.arch3,  1915.     ?he  Commission  :as  given  power  to  appoint  labor 
adjustment  committees  to  hear  and  determine  such  disputes  as  the 
Commission  saw  fit  to  assign  to  them  involving  less  than  1,000 
■rorkers.     Cases  involvingmore    than  1,000  workers  were  handled  by 
;he  commission  itself.    At  all  hearings  both  the  employers  and  work- 
ers were  represented.^" 

The  weakness  of  the  program  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  multipli- 
city of  committees  were  primarily  investigating  agencies  possessing 

few  of  any  of  the  specific  executive  and  administrative  powers  that 

2 

are  essential  to  the  successful  labor  administration. 

Activities  of  the  War  Department  Srergency  Construction  Ad jus  t- 

r.ent  Commission 
?he  necessity  of  constructing  in  the  quickest  possible  time 
sixteen  cantonments  and  camps  to  house  and  train  the  millionsof  men 
in  the  army  produced  a  serious  labor  problem.     It  was  to  be  expected 
that  contractors  would  proceed  with  work  regardless  of  labor  union 

1  U.S.  Monthly  Heview  t  September  1917    page  71 

2  7/atkins,  Gordon:     op  Cit    page  156 
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standards.     Contractors  failed  to  realise  that  trade-unicns  might 

interfere  in  demanding  adherence  to  union  standards.    As  the  result 

of  this  many  disputes  arose.     To  reduce  this  trouble  to  the  minimum 

Secretary  of  Jar  Baker  and  Samuel  Gompers  signed  a  memorandum  of 

agreement  which  provided  that  the  basic  standards  of  employment  in 

cantonment  construction  should  be  the  Union  scale  of  wages,  hours 

and  conditions  in  foroe  on  June  1,  1917,  in  the  laoality  where  such 

cantonment  d>s  situated.     It  was  further  provided  that  there  should  be 

an  Adjustment  Commission  for  the  Adjustment  and  oontrol  of  wages,  . 

hours  and  conditions  of  labor  in  the  construction  of  eantonmente. 

This  body^  which  soon  changed  its  name  to  Emergency  Construction 

Commission  consisted  of  3  persons  appointed  by  the  Secretaryof  War, 
» 

one  to  represent  the  Army^^ne  the  public  and  one  labor.  Samuel 
Gompers  was  to  appoint  the/  member.^"  This  commission  proved  very 
effective  in  settling  labor  disputes. 


Harness  and  Saddlery  Adj ustment  Commission 
To  help  settle  labor  disputes,  a  representative  Harness  and 
Saddlery  Adjustment  Commission  of  four  members,  representing  employ-J 
ers,  employees  and  the  publie  was  established  by  an  agreement  betwee  l 
the  United  States  Union  organizations  and  employers  in  the  leather 
goods  industry  ,  on  S  pt ember  26,  1517.    Decisions  of  the  Comrcissioxi 
were  to  be    binding  on  all  government  contractors  and  their  employ*  |es 

and  no  strikes  and  lockouts  were  to  take  place  during  the  war  perioc 

2 

3 on/ unionist s  were  to  receive  the  union  soale  of  wages. 


1  Handbook  of  Information,  Army  Ordinance  if  Industrial  Service 
Eov ember  1918      Appendix  Uumber  3. 

2  American  Year  Look  1917    page  422 
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Shipbuilding  Labor  J»_dJ ustment  Board. 
As  the  shipbuilding  industry  was  so  important  during  the  war, 
it  was  necessary  to  settle  immediately  all  labor  disputes  arising 
in  this  industry.      For  this  reason,   the  Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjust- 
ment Board  was  created  by  an  agreement  entered  into  on  August  28, 
1S17,   and  December  8,  1917,  by  the  Navy  Department,    the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  and  certain  labor  leaders.      The  board  consisted 
of  a  chairman  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a 

labor  representative  named  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
a  third  member  chosen  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.^" 

The  construction  plants  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
3oard  were  geographically  distributed.       In  each  district  all  dis- 
putes with  reference  to  wages,  hours,  or  conditions  of  labor  were 

reported  by  the  district  officer  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 

2 

to   the  Board  and  to  the  district  examiner. 

The  decisions  of  this  Board  were  made  retroactive,  and  at  any 

time  after  six  months  had  elapsed  following  ratification  of  the 
agreement  or  final  decision  by  the  Board  the  question  could  be  re- 
opened by  it  for  readjustment,  upon  request  of  the  majority  of  the 

craft  or  crafts  concerned,  provided  it  could  be  demonstrated  that 
there  had  been  a  general  and  material  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
The  Board's  decisions  were  binding  on  all  parties  within  these  pre- 
scribed limits,   although  either  party  possessed  the  right  of  appeal 
to  a  Board  of  Review  and  Appeal  consisting  of  3  members  named  joint- 
ly by  the  United  S;ates  Shipping  Board,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 

and  the  United  States  Navy  Department,  and  3  named  by  the  President 

—  — — — — — — 

1.  American  Year  3ook  1617  page  432. 

2.  Memorandum  for  the  Adjustment  of  Wages,  Hours  and  Corjdi>ions . of 
labor  in  the  Shipbuilding  Plants,  U.S.  Shipping  Board,  page  2. 
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The  Board  was  able  to  establish  a  uniform  national  scale  of 

wages  for  all  skilled  trades  and  the    adjustment  of  wage  standards 

to  meet  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  ;  and  it  secured  the 

payment  of  transportation  expenses  of  employees  incurred  in  going 

2 

to  and  from  their  "Tork  in  the  shipyards.      It  also  established  the 
organization  of  shop  committees  for  the  adjustment  of  grievances 
between  management  and  labor,  especially  where  no  joint  agreement 
between  shipyard  owners  and  labor  organizations  had  been  effected. 
The  employee  cf  each  craft  or  calling  in  a  shop  pr  yard  selected 
three  cf  their  number  to  represent  them  as  members  of  a  shop  com- 
mittee,    iach  member  served  for  a  term  of  six  months,  and  wad 
selected  by  the  majority  vote  through  secret  ballot  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  the  workmen  directed.    V/hen  a  grievance  arose  it  was  taken 
up  by  z'ne  oraft  or  laborer's  committee  with  zhe  foreman  or  the 
general  foreman,     bailing  of  adjustment,  the  craft  or  laborer's 
committee  took  the  matter  up  with  the  superint endant  or  higher 
officials.     In  case  t     the  dispute  concerned  more  than  one  craft, 
the  matter  was  negotiated  through  the  joint  shop  committee,  first 
with  the  superint  endant  and  then  failing  a  settlement  with  higher 
officials  of  the  oompany.    In  these  conferences  the  joint  committee 
of  the  oraft  had  th©  right  to  call  in  a  special  representative  to 
assist  it.    '.Vhenever  the  conference  failed  to  effect  a  settlement 
of  the  grievance,  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  district  examiner, 


1  Memorandum  for  the  Adjustment  of  tfages,  Hours  and  Conditions  of 
Labor  in  Shipbuilding  Plants,  U.S.  Shipping  Board.     Page  3 

2  Decision  as  to  Wages,  Hours  and  Conditions  in  Atlantis,  Gulf, 
and  Great  Lake  Shipyard ,  by  Shipbuilding  ..adjustment  Board  Cctl,l^|l8 
Page  Ug  3    Ibid_na£fta  7,  g 
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Adjustment  of  Labor  Disputes  in  Loading  an.l  Unloading  Ships 

If  our  efforts  L.ad  broken  o  own  here,  all  of  :he  governments1 

So 

Jrork  during  the  war,  would  hav<.  amounted  to  little,  fA.  Lational 
adjustment  Commission  was  created  by  the  United  btates  Shipping 
Board  in  the  latter  pars    of  August  1917,  to  deal  with  labor  dispute 

arising  in  the  loading  and  unloading    of  ships.    The  Rational 
Commission    -as  to  appoint  a  local  representative  commission  in  each 
important  port  and  was  to  act  only  on  appeals  from  local  decisions. 
All  decisions  of  the  Iiational  Commission  were  to  be  binding,  v/ork 
was  to  continue  -ithout     interruption  pending  a  deoieion,  and  the 
union  scales  of  hours,  wages  and  v/orking  conditions  were  to  be 
accepted  as  basic  standards  in  each  port.^"    The  longshoremen's 
strike  in  2Iew  Ycrjc  was  among  the  disputes  settled  by  this  method. 

Railway  Board  of  Adjustment 
2o  settle  all  disputes  that  might  arise  on  the  railroads,  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration  formulated  a  definate  polioy 
*nd  provided  machinery  of  adjustments.     Boards  of  Ajustments  were 
organized  by  agreement  between  reprenentat ives  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  and  the  "Big  Four  Brotherhood."    This  Railroad  Board 
of  Adjustment  lumber  1  consisted  of  eight  members- four  selected  by 
the  regional  directors  of  the  lines  and  compensated  by  the  railroads 
and  one  each  by  the  ohief  executive  officer  of  the  Railroad  Brother 
hoods  and  compensated  by  them.    The  Railroad  Board  of  Adjustment 
lumber  2  consisted  of  twelve  members-six  selected  by  the  regional 
directors  and  paid  by  the  roads  ,  and  one  each  by  the  chief  execttivn 

of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  V/orkers,  Amalgamated 
1    American  Year  Book    1917  Z'^'Tzz 
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Sheet  i-etal  ./orker's  International  Allianoe,  Brotherhood  of  Hail- 
way  Car-men  of  America,  International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers, 
Iron  Shipbuilders  and  Helpers  of ^rr.erioa  and  the  International 
Association  of  machinists. *    Before  these  Ajustment  Boards  were 
created,  the  Railway  V/age  Commission  existed  but  this  has  already 
been  discussed. 

United  States  3oard  of  Ledlation  and  Conciliation 
.'hen  the  government  assumed  control  of  the  railroads  on 
December  28,  1917,  it  took  over  less  than  200  of  the  2,7co  rail- 
roads  on  the  country.      The  controversies  that  arose  on  the  rail- 
roads not  under  government  control  War  §,  therefore,  taken  care 
of  by  the  United  States  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation,  creat 
under  Chapter  6  of  the  Acts  of  the  Sixth-third  Congress,  the  f±±Bt 
session  to  have  jurisdiction  over  labor  disputes  in  connection  . 
with  the  railroads.      During  the  period  of  the  war  this  3  :>ard  was 
more  active  than  it  had  been  since  its  inception,  and  it  accomp- 
lished greater  results. 

President's  Mediation  Commission 


Tiie  problem  of  industrial  unrest  became  so  acute  in  the 
v;est cm  states  during  the  summer  of  1917  that  Samuel  Gompers  in 
a  conference  with  President  V/ilson  urged  government  interference 
and  action.    As  a  result  of  this,  September  1917,  President  T.'ilsoil 
appointed  a  commission  to  go  to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  investigate 

and  compose  wide  spread  labor  disputes.     The  method  of  approaching 

1  TIatkins,  Cordon:~Op~Ci£~p£ge~I75~ 

2  See  uage  39 

3  Handbook  of  Information,  Army  Crdance  Industrial  Service  Sectic 
November  1913;  page  12 
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the  problem    as  to  consist  of  peascnel  conferences  Tilth,  employers, 
employees  and  state  officials.    Inlts  investigation  the  Commission 
aisoovered  that  the  oauses  of    Ihe  widespread  labor  unrest  consis- 
ted 4-n  (1)  The  absence  of  safe    uards  against  strikes,  sudh  sis  boar 
of  investigation,  conciliation  and  arbitration.   (2)  Distant  ownership 
of  industries.   (3)  The  desire  of  workingr.en  to  bargain  collectively, 
(4)  The    demand  by  the  workmen  of  the  basic  eight-hour  lay  v;hich 

as  opposed  by  the  employers.  (5)  A  general  demand  for  higher  ^ages 
commensurated  with  the  rise  in  the  cor,t  of  living,   (5)  Autocratic 
control  of    industry  which  prevents  labor  from  having  a  voice  in 
the  det err.ination  of  working  conditions.   (C)  The  polyglot  character 
ft i  the  working  class  rade  unification  and  co-operation  rmong  them 
Tery  difficult.1 

^he  remediesEsuggest ed  were  collective  bargaining,  machinery 
for  settling  disputes,  the  elimination  of  profiteering,  the  baiio 
eight-hour  day,  unified  national  war-lab  or  administration,  removal 
of  ill  restriction  on  output  and  more  education  of  labor  in  war 
aims  as " 


1  V/atkins,  Gordon;  OP  Cit    ^ge  135 

2  Ai  erioan  Year  Book  1918  page  559 
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II  GO^OXiliiATIuii  119  LABuH  ADLHEISTIUIZpEt 

After  &  year  of  labor  unrest  during  our  first  year  in  the  war 
our  "  ' 

our  government  sew  that  a  decentralized  policy  would  never  win  the 

war*    its*  Felix  Frankfurt her,  chairman  of  the  War  Labor  Policies 
Board  summed  U$  the  situation  in  the  following  words; 

"Sinee  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  United 
States  rovernment  has  cone  to  be  the  great- 
est employer  of  labor  in  the  oountry.  But 
it  has  had  no  oo- operating  policy  with  re- 
gard to  the  plants  as  a  whole.    Each  one 
has  operated  individually  as.  a  separate 
enterprise  /  <juite  a^art  from  others,  and 
so  far  as  the  labor  supply  has  been  con- 
cerned, in  active  competition  "rith  the 
others.  1,1 

But  during  the  foil' wing  year, there  was  established  a  multipli 
caticn  of  federal  agencies  to  deal  with  labor  matters  and  also  some 
noteworthy  efforts  to  co-ordinate  than  and  develop  a  complete  war- 
labor  administration,    as  a  result/ a  series  of  conferences,  the 
Council  of  national  Defense  early  in  January  submitted  a  programme 
of  war-lrbor  administration  to  President     ilson.    This  plan  was 
approved  by  :l.e  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  v;as  instructed 
to  undertake  the  Administration.    The  plan  undertook  to  provide 
1    U*3*  llonthly  Review  July  1913    page  86«*36 
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for  insuring    a  supply  0f  labor,  for  adjusting  labor  disputes 
without  stoppage  of  work,  for  safe  guarding  the  labofc  and  living 
conditions  cf  war  workers,  for  p.  fact-fathering  body;  and  for  an 
agency  for  information  end  educational  purposes.    It  was  intended 
that  existing  bureaus  in  the  Department  of  Labor  should  be  utilized 
whenever  possible.1 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  immediately  appointed  an  advisory  coun- 
cil nade  up  of  representatives  of  labor  and  capital,  to  work  out 
the  details  of  such  a  programme.  The  report  of  the  advisory  council 
was  approved  by  the  Secretary  on  January  £8,1918.  This  program 
provided  recognition  and  extension  of  the  existing  organizations 
within  the  Department  of  Labor  and  for  additional  servicesaiid  means 
of  the  government  in  matter?  relating  to  labor  conditions.  In 
addition  to  the  Division  of  Conciliation,  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  ,  and  the  investigating  bureaus  of,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  six  supplementary  agencies  were  created; (1)  A  conditions 
of  Labor  Service  to  administer  working  conditions  in  the  industrial 
establishments,  including  safety  and  sanitation.  {Z)  An  Information- 
al and  Educational  Service  to  promote  sound  public  sentiment  and 
provide  appropriate  local  machinery  and  policies  in  the  industrial 
llants.  (3)  A  Woman  in  Industry  Service  to  correlate  the  activities 
of  various  agencies.  (4)  A  Training  and  Dilution  Service  to  provide 
a  supply  of  skilled  workers.  (5)  A  Housing  and  Transportation  Servicli 
1    America^.  Year  Look  1918  page  451 
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(6)  A  Personnel  Service. ^    The  oreaticn  of  these  new    agencies  did 

not  do  away  with  the  several  industrial  service  seotions  of  the 
in 

Bureau  of  Cr<ianoe,  the  Shipping  Board,  the  £uart ermaster  L-epertment, 
and  other  suocessful  departmental  bodies.    The  objeet  was  rather  to 
supplement  and  especially  to  correlate  and  centralize  the  endeavors 
of  these  numerous  servioes,  and  to  r.ake  the  Lep-.-rtment  of  Lalor  a 
sort  of  clearing  house  for  them. 

'r  Labor  Conference  Board. 
At  the  tine  of  his  approval  of  the  program  submitted  by  the 
Advisory  Council (January  28,1918),  the  Secretary  of  Labor  requested 
t..e  nanaging  director  of  the  national  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
a  federation  of  employers,  and  the  president  of  the  American  feder- 
ation of  Labor fto  constitute  a  war  labor  conference  board  for  the 

purpose  of  formulating  and  concluding  agreements  upon  definite  prin- 

Rnd 

cities  and  policies  for  the  t  overnment  ,  of  the  relation  between 
capital  and  labor.    It  was  an  attempt  to  bring  employers  and  employ- 
ees to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  their  mutual  interests  end  to  impress 
upon  the  minds    of  each  proups  that  prejudice  and  bitterness  must 
^ive  way  to  harmony  of  action  and  co-cperat iva  endeavor  in  the  oom- 
r.on  task  of  maximum  production,  without  which  the  war  would  inevit- 
ably be  lost.2 

Cn  Harch  29,1918,  the  War  Labor  Conference  Board  Fubmitted  an 
manimous  report  of  its  deoisions  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  This 

1  U.S.  Monthly  Review,  February  1913  page  79 

2  'Jatkins,  Gordon;     Cp  Cit    page  196 

3  U.S.  Llonthly  Review,    April  1913    rage  103 
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report  provided  fort  he  creation  of  a  Rational  V/ar  Labor  Board  con- 
sisting of  an  equal  number  of  members  and  selected  in  the  same 
manner  and  by  the8^801^  interests  as  had  chosen  the  Conference  Board 
itself.    The  new  board    was  in  general  to  consider  all  controver- 
sies arising  between  employers  and  employees  with  a  view  to  guar- 
anteeing unint errupt ion  operation  of  industry  and  maximum  iroduc- 
tion  of  war  materials.    It  was  to  be  a  supreme  court  of  labor 
3. )i  eals  for  industrial  disputes.^ 

Rational  V/ar  Labor  Board 
This  new  Board  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
was  compromised  of  representatives  of  employers,  employees  and  the 
public.    The  personnel  of  the  Board  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
War  Labor  Conference  Board  ,  with  the  addition  of  two  representa- 
tives of  the  public,  selected  by  the  employers  and  employees 
representatives  respectively.    The  appointment  of  the  Board  rras 

approved  and  affirmed  by  President  'Vilson  in  his  proclamation  of 

2 

April  8,  1918.      In  this  proclamation  he  set  forth  their  duties, 
A  summary  of  them  ia  a  s  follows:   (1)  The  settlement  by  mediation 
and  conciliation  of  every  controversy  arising  between  capital  and 
labor  in  the  fiela  of  production  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war^  (£)  The  exercise  of  the  same  jurisdiction  in  all  fields  of 
national  activity,  where  stoppage  or  threatened  cessation  of  pro- 
duction would  be  determined.     (5)    The  provision,  by  direct  appoint 
ment  or  otherwise,  for  committees  or  boards  to  set  throughout  the 


1  Stoddard,  V/illiam  L;    Lo  Strikes  in  ;/ar  Tir.es;  Independent  94: 

June  1,  1918    puge  387 

2  Proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  April  8,  1918 
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country  where  disputes  prise,  so  that  settlement    may  be  effective 
svhere  and  whenever  possible  by  looal  mediation  and  conciliation. 
In    case  of  failure  of  these  boards  to  effect  a  settlement  the  partie 
were  to  be  sumroned  by  the  Uaticnal  Board.     (4)  In  case  the  national 
Board  should  fail  to  settle  the  disputes,  as  a  last  resort  am  umpire 
could  be  appointed.     Cn  July  12,  1918,  the  President  announced  the 
names  of  personf  to  act  as  umpires.     (5)    The  Board  was  invested 
with  power  to  alter  its  methods  and  practices  in  settling  displtes 
as  experience  suggested.     (6)    The  regular  meetingsof  the  Eoard  were 
to  be  held  at  .Vashington,  but  it  could  convene  at  any  other  conven- 
ient or  necessary  place.     (7)    ::o  cognizance  was  to  be  taken  by  the 
Board  of  disputes  between  employers  and  employees  in  any  field  of 

industrial  activity  where  by  federal  law  or  by  agreement  there  al- 
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reedy  existed  means  of    settlement  which  have  not  been  invoked. 

In  compliance  with  the  principles  of  settlement  of  industrial 
disputes  set  forth  in  the  Presidantts  proclamation  of  April  8,  1918, 
the  national  ;Var  Labor  Board  heard  appeals  in  the  following  cases; 
(1)  ..here  there  had  been  violations  of  the  principles  of  thePresidenl 

proclamation  relative  to  uninterrupted  production;   (£)  Where  i^fjt 
employees  failed  to  put  into  effect    or  employees  refused  to  accept 
or  abide  by  an  award  o f  any  board  of  settlement;  (3)  Where  it  becarc^ 
necessary    to  determine  questions  of  jurisdiction  as  between  govern- 
ment boards.    The  rational  V/ar  Labor  Board  was  not  empowered  to  hear 
appeals  fror.  the  decision  of  re'  .arly  constituted  boards  of  appeal, 

1  Official  Bulletin    July  15,  1918  page  1 

2  U.i.  Uonthly  Review    Uay  1918  pages  55,56 
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nor  from/other  board  to  revise  findings  of  the  facts. 

The  suocess  of  the  Board  was  remarkable^    upto  October  31,  1918, 
in  only  foAr  cases  was  the  Board  unable  to  reach  an  unanimous  agree- 
ment upon  awards    and  decisions,  and  an  three  oecasionsonly  during 
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the  war  period  were  its  awards  not  willingly  accepted  and  applied." 
The  most  important  resistance  was  in  the  case  of  the  ft  stem  Union 
Telegraph  Company  and  a  group. of  its  employees  who  had  joined  the 
Commercial      Telegrapher's  Union.    The  result  of  the  controversy 
was  that  Congress  granted  the  President /0  of  the  United  states  the 
authority  to  take  over  the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  ,  and  these 
utilities  were  placed  under  government  control  under  the  Postmaster 
General  who  immediately  stopped  all  discririnat&ny  practices  against 
union  employees.0 

To  October  1,1916,  the  offices  of  the  Boardf!  considered  531 
controversies,  of  which  266  were  still  pending.    Awards  had  been  made 
in  44  cases;  136  cases  had  been  referred  to  other  governmental  agen- 
cies; 2  w ere  withdrawn;  30  were  settled  wothout  intervention  of  the 

loard,  jurisdiction  was  denied  in  8  cases,  and  32  were  dropped  or 
4 

suspended.      3y  November  11,  1918,  when  the  Armistice  was  signed, 
63  award.:  had  been  r..ade,  and  by    1  3  middle  of  February  1919 ,  the 
number  of  findings  announced  tota.  ,  ed  198,  involving  34  industries 
scattered  over  35  states.     The  number  of  cases  ,  that  had  entered 
on  the  docket  up  to  April  15,  1919,  aggregated  1,244,  only  33  of 

1  U.S.  Monthly  Heview    June  1918    page  56 

2  Sixth  Annual  He  port  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  1918  pages  Ic4,l0£ 
33  Watkins,  Gordon;     Ofi  Cit    page  208 

4    Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor     1916  page  lQ& 
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whioh  had  been  disposed  of  in  some  way.     Of  this  number  of  cases, 
awards    were  issued  in  394  oases;  agreements  or  dismissals  were 
reached  in  428  oases;  389  were  referred  to  subsidary  agents  having 
original  Jurisdiction. 

V<'ar  Labor  Policies  Board 
In  order  to  unify  the  activities  of  the  numerous  boards  and 
agents  that  existed  in  the  production  department  of  the  government 
in  the  determining  of  wages  and  working  conditions,  in  the  super- 
vision of  housing  and  other  functions,  on  Llay  13,  1918,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  announced  the  creation  of  the  V/ar  Labor  Bolicies  [ 
Board  with  rrofessor  ?elix    franfurtfcr ,  as  chairman.    The  Board 
represented  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  H  tional  V/ar  Labor  po£rd, 
the  Department  of  agriculture,  the  Shipping  Board,  the  Railroad 
Administration,  the  Pood  Administration,  the  War  Department,  the 
I»Tavy  Department   ,  the  Ilmergenoy  Pleet  Corporation,  the  Committee 
on  Publio  Information,  and  the  American  federation  o  f  Labor. 

The  primary  duty  of  the  Board  was  the  consideration  for  the 
war  of  all  questions  pertaining  to  wa&es,  hours,  the  supply  and 
proper  distribution  of  labor,  and  the  standarizat ion  of  working 
conditions.      7/hen  the  Policies  Board  reached  final  decisions  in 
cases  arising  in    industrial  relations  in  war  industries,  the 
execution  of  these  decisions  was  left  directly  in  charge  of  each 
department  represented  on  the  Board, in  so  far  as  the  particular 

1  V/atkins,  Gordon:     Op  Cit     page  213     «,uoted  from  the  Survey 
Volume  Lumber  5  (  Llay  3,  1919)  page  192 

2  U.o.  monthly  Review,  July  1918      page  24 
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deoisions  affected  that  partioular    department .    The  duties  of  the 
national  Y/ar  Labor  Board  were  fundamentally  judicial  in  character 
•hile  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board  devoted  itself  to  administrative 
work.    It  was    created  to  determine  and  develop  polioies  ..or  a  un- 
ified labor  administration,  and  to  co-ordinate  into  one  consistent 
polioy  the  differentiated  and  frequently  inconsistent  methods  of 
important  government  si    departments  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
labor  tha^  affected  production,  alleys  excluding  from  its  field 
of  administration,  agreements  between  employers  and  their  workers. 

United  States  Employment  Service 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  was  created  as  a  distinct 

department  oft  January  3f  1918  in  order  to  meet  the  acute  situation 

in  regard  zo  the  dislocation  of  the  labor  supply  of  the  country. 

On  the  eve  of  the  inauguration  of  the  first  step  of  the  government1 

centralized  war  labor  policy,  August  1,1918,  this  Employment  Service 

had  more  than  5  CO  branch  offices  for  the    distribution  of  labor, 

and  20, CCO  agents  for  the  work  of  labor  recruiting.    It  was  placing 

at  that  tir  e  more  than  10*000  workers  a  day  in  war  industries,  some 

of  the  branches  placing  more  workers  than  the  entire  service  seven 

months  previous.    A  system  of  clearances  was  established  between 

districts,  states  and  communities  in  which  employers  and  ^mplcyees, 

through  the  medium  of  state  advisory  and  community  labor  boards  and 

state  organization  committees,  were  given  a  share  with  other  officials 

i#  the  administration  of  the  program  instituted  by  the  Employment 
2 

Service. 


1  Wat kins,  Gordon;     op  Cit     page  219 

2  Ibid     page  220 
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This  Employment  Service/under  the  control  and  supervision  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.     State,  county  and  municipal  employment 
offices  throughout  the  nation    are  oo-ordinated  under  the  federal 
Employment  Service.     It  is  a  system  of  confederation  with  the  new 
federal  service.    The  foundation  ror  the  success  of  the  new  ercploy- 
rr.ent  program  of  the  government  had  been  laid'  on  April  50,1918,  when 
the  United  Stat 9s  was  divided  into  13  employment  districts,  each 
district  in  ch  arge  of  a  district  employment  superintendent.  Each 
district  enperint endent *s  office  received  repotts  from  all  public 
employment  within  the  district,  kept  in  close  tou^h  with  the  employ- 
cent  co£  ditions,  supervised  the  work  of  the  State  Directors  of 
employment  inthe  states  comprising  the  districts,  and  managed  the 
fiscal  operations  of  the  Service.     Clearances  between  districts  were 
provided  through  the  main  office  at  Washington.1 

?he  Service  fulfilled  its  function  of  bringing  the  jobless  man 
to  the  manless  job.     OB  Larch  29,1919,  the  Unites  Sates  Department 
of  Labor  announced  that  more  than  4,CC0,0CG  persons  had  beBn  placed 
in  emplojnrent  through  the  offices  of  the  Employment  Service  since 
its  reorganization      in  January  1918.    Approxir at ely  3,CGt000  of 
these  were  men  and  women  found  for  war  industries  up  to  the  signing 

of  the  armistice;  the  other  million  consisted  of  soldiers,  sailors 
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and  civilian  employees  placed  in  peace  time  jobs.      The  splendid 
work  i.as  been  halted  temporarily  because  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress 
failed  to  appropriate  funds  t'ot  its  operations. 

1  U.3.  lionthly  Review     August  1918  page  64 

2  Wat kins,  Gordon;     Op  Cit        page  202 
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Women  in  Industry  Serv ioe 
To  deal  with  the  womtn  aspect  of  employment  during  the  war, 
the  Woman  in  Industry    Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor  was  organ- 
ized early  in  July  1918,  with  Miss  Mary  Van  Kleick  as  director;, 
and  I^iss  Lary  Anderson  as  assistant  director.    This  Service  was 
to  form  general  policies  concerning  women  in  industry  and  to  help 
them  in  securing  better  working  conditions.     It  kept  in  view  the 
health  and  welfare  of  women  workers.     Its  function  was  to.  advise 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  ^n  all  matters  affecting  the  employment  of 
women  and  to  co-operate  .vith  all  those  agencies  coneerned  with  the 
production  pf  war  materials  in  so  far  as  their  problems  involved 
the  employmnet  of  women.  1 

3ureau  Cf  Industrial  Housing  and  Transportation 
This  Bureau  was  oreated  February  1918,  as  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  help  solve  the  important  housing  problem.  By  the  end 
of  October  1918,  allotments  for  house  construction  had  been  pre- 
viously made  for  76  cities  in  need  of  additional  facilities  to 
shelter  war  workers  on  army  and  navy  contracts;  £6  developments  weri 
under  construction,  involving  expenditures  of  -$37,306,778.88, 

Q 

Ct 

estimated  to  houflf  9,0CO  families  aggregating  45,000  individuals. 

On  November  11,  the  day  the  armistice  was  signed,  the  United  Sautes 

Housing  Corporation  bad  under  consideration  94  housing  enterprises 

and  projects.     With  the  cessation  ijpf  hostilities  54  projects  were 

abandoned  and  15  were  curtailed  while  £5  were  preeeded  with  as 

planned.     It  was  estimated  that  it  would  require  ,?45,000,0C0  to 

1  Kleioh,  Lary:  jederal  Policies  for  Women  in  Industry;  Annual  of 
American  .Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  ,Vl1.L1Z:i  To. 
170( January  1919)     page  87-94 
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Labor  Adjustment  Service 
To  the  Division  of  Conciliation  and  Labor  Adjustment  Service 
was  entrusted  the  important  task  of  mediation  and  Jurisdiction  over 
settlement  of  strikes,  lookouts  and  other  labor  problems.  There 
III  already  in  existence  a  large  force  of  conciliators,  and  the 
national  War  Labor  Board  constttlted  a  court  of  last  appeal.    E early 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  wage  earners,  or  about  three  times as  man; 

as  during  the  proceeding  year,  came  within  the  peace-making  activit- 
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ies  of  the  Conciliation  Division  during  the  fiscal  year  ,1913. 

Information  and  Education  Service  

The  Informa  tion  and  Education  Service  was  organized  July  1, 
1918,  under  an  act  providing  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  service 
expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  and  for  other  purposes  a  s  appro- 
ved July  1,1919.  The  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  acquire  and  diffuse  information  on  the  subjects  connect- 
ed with  labor.     The  appropriation  for  the  work  amounted  to  J>225,0C0. 

The  following  divisions  were  enacted  under  the  Service*.  Educational, 
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Information,  Industrial  Plants,  Economics  and  Posters. 

Training  and  Dilution  Service 
To  devise  and  execute  a  program,  for  providing  a  supply  of 
skilled  workers,  this  Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor  was  created, 

#150,000  was  appropriated  for  this  work.    Mv«  Charles  T.  Clayton 

1   -   

.1    Watkins,  Gordon;     CP  Cit  page  234    Quoted  U.S.  Llonthly  Review 
February  1919    page  248 
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was  appointed  director  of  this  Servioe.    The  Training  and  Dilution 
Service  as  instituted  on  July  16,  1916  consisted  of  tha  following 
divisions:   (1)  Planning  Division,  iiaving  charge  of  all  studies 
with  regard  to  ways  and  DidM  of  training  and  dilution  and  conduct- 
ing these  studies  through  the  Training,  Research  and  Information 
Sections/  (2)  Administaat ive  Division,  comprising  the  Personnel  and 
Accounts,  the  Statistics  and  Reports,  the  Correspondence  and  Files 
Sections,  and  fulfilling  the  functions  indicated  by  the  names  of  t 
theseagencies ; •   (5)    Training  Division,  including  a  field  service 
with  a  chief,  and  superintend^;  in  each  of  the  12  district sthrough- 
out  the  United  States  whose  duti^     it  w^jc  to  stirilate  t"ne  produc- 
tion cf  war  materials  by  prganizing  vestibule  training  departments 
in  industrial  plants    and  to  encourage  industrial  training  in  public 
schools  in  connection  with  the  plans  provided  by  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education.     (4)  Dilution  Division,  whose  functions 
included  the  study  of  the  needs  of  industrial  plants  for  competent, 
skilled  workers  and  the  ascertaining  of  the  available  supply  by  the 
aid  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  *" 

The  outstanding  feature  of  this  oo-operatid  war  labor  adminis- 
tration was  that  the  Soards  were  created  without  the  authority  of 
the  statute.     It  resulted  in  giving  them  a  great  deal  of  elasticity 
in  effecting  readjustments.    This  program  resulted  in  centralization 
of  control  with  decentralization  of  administration  by  agencies  in 
intimate  touch  with  the  labor  problems  that  arose  in  the  industry; 
it  eliminated  .-uplication  of  effort  and  conflict  of  authority;  flex- 
1    Sixth  Annual  Repott  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  J.918  pages  124^127 
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ibility  of  organization  that  allowed  prompt  readjustment  to  the  i 
exigencies  tiiat  arose;  protection  of  existing,  labor  safe  guards; 
the  formulation,  adoption,  and  enforcement  of  the  fundamental 
regulatory  measures  designed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  labor  and 
maintain  industrial  efficiency;  mitigation  of  the  e-eils  accruing 
from  industrial  unrest  by  the  elimination  of  the  causes  of  such 
unrest,  and  the  promotion  of  a  better  understanding  bgtween  manag 
ment  , labor  and  government. 
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jE^RT  III 
OOHCLUSICH 


The  war  did  muoh  to  make  th9  people  of  America  realize  that 
are 

.ere/many  fundamental  labor  conditions  present  that  were  bound  to 
produce  unrest.     The  people,  realizedas  never  before, that  there  must 
do  conciliation  and  mediation  between  capital  and  labor.  Employers 
and  employees  learned  that  they  were  both  men  actuated  with  the  same 
instincts  and  motives.    Each  saw  the  .  oo<i  in  the  other  and  they  were 
ready  and  generous  in  respose  to  the  proper  appeals.    The  war  also 
sh  wed  the  magnitude  of  the  community's  interests  in  the  industrial 
yStem  making  people  realize  that  there  must  be  personal  relations 
between  the  consumers  and  the  producers. 

The  government  saw  that  only  a  centralized  authority  and  oo-ordin 
at  ion  of  administrative  agencies  would  produce' industrial  rest.  The 
'/ar  Labor  Policies  and  the  L'ational  War  Labor  Hoard  showed  the  Ration 
low  much  could  be  accomplished  through  administrative  and  judicial 
soards. 

Cur  government,  tf  it  wants  to  solve  the  labor  unrest  or  the 
problems  of  industrial  relations,  must  continue  the  centralized  and 
30-ordinated  labor  administration;  it  must  adopt  uniform  principles 
amd  standards  to  guide  the  administrative  agencies  in  regulating  the 
joniitions  of  employment;  tfc^  mus  t  introduce  a  democratic  government 
n  industry  ^±th  a  special  plan    of  representation  in  industry  adopted 
o  the  given  establishment;  it  must  provide  a  plan  to  give  to  labor 
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a  share  in  the  excessive  earnings  of  industry;  it  rust  establish 
free  play  for  the  creative  Impulse  and  it  must  generate  a  new  spir- 
it between  management  and  labor,  a  spirit  of  co-operation,  democracy 
and  good-will. 
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